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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

, rson who takes a paper regularly from 
the 4 ce — whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 

2. If @ person orders his 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper ix taken from 
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THE GIFT OF THE WEST. 
BY SAMUEL V. COLE. 


Out of the east the golden daylight springs, 

Up from the south the sobin comes and sings, 

The treasures of the snow the north wind brings— 
But what sweet gift awaits us from the west? 


Ask the soft clouds that silently enfold 
The dead day there in the great calm they hold; 
Thine, too, it may be after all is told— 

The peace of God and everlasting rest. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The Maine Senate voted, 17 to 5, in favor 
of submitting to the voters of the State a 
constitutional amendment granting suf- 
frage to women. Afterwards some of the 
members weakened, and it was voted to 
reconsider the question, and take final ac- 
tion upon it a few days later. Some Port- 
land women have sent in a remonstrance, 
and there is a lively discussion going on. 
a 

The Woman Suffrage Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature has reported a 
municipal suffrage bill, Messrs. Slattery 
and Lynch dissenting, but not presenting 
any formal minority report. Mr. Quiney, 
of Quincy, moved to give the bill the first 
place in next Thursday’s orders. This was 
opposed by Mr. Taft, of Palmer, and 
others, but the motion was carried, 72 to 
62. 
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The National Labor Convention, at Cin- 
cinnati, incorporated in its platform, which 
was unanimously adopted, the following 
resolution under the head of ‘*Equality”: 

“The right to vote is inherent in citizen- 
ship, irrespective of sex.” 

Several women were present as dele- 
gates, and the large meeting was quiet and 
orderly. One of the reports says: ‘*The 
most notable thing about the oratory was 
the high character of that shown by the 
lady speakers.” Among these were Mrs. 
Severance, of Wisconsin, who put in a good 
word for woman suffrage, and Mrs. Emery 
and Mrs. Culbertson, of Michigan. Eliza- 
beth Berner, of Missouri, sent a letter say- 
that 200,000 Missouri women were anxious- 
ly awaiting the action of the Convention 
on woman suffrage, and hoping it would 
be favorable. 
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In Oregon, school suffrage is possessed 
by tax-payers, without distinction of sex. 
The Oregou Senate lately voted to take 
away the right from tax-paying women, 
and at the same time to extend it to non- 
tax-paying men. But the bill, we are 
happy to say, has been killed in the 
House, 38 to 19. 
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Woman suffrage in Idaho has been de- 
feated in the lower House by a vote of 14 
tol0. The Wood River Times, of Hailey, 
Idaho, says : 

“This is really too bad. ‘The conferring 
of the suffrage on women would have 
greatly advertised Idaho, and tended to 
encourage that immigration of which we 
Stand in need.” 








The Utah Bill has passed both Houses of 

ogress. Section 20 makes it unlawful 
for any woman to vote in any election, 
4nd anouls acts of the legislative assembly 
Which permit woman suffrage in Utah. 

Senator Hoar said “he had voted against 
the bill before, because it abolished wom- 
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that provision as not only unjustifiable, 
but tyrannical. For that reason he had 
voted against the bill before; and for that 
reason he would vote against the confer- 
ence report now.” If President Cleveland 
would veto this tyrannical measure, he 
would deserve the thanks of every friend 
of justice and liberty. 

The two judges of the Supreme Court 
of Washington Territory who lately pro- 
nounced the woman suffrage law uncon- 
stitutional, have got themselves, and pos- 
sibly the Territory also, into an odd legal 
tangle. The full text of their decision oc- 
cupies fifteen thousand words, but the gist 
of it is that the law is unconstitutional be- 
cause it was headed simply ‘“‘An Act to 
Amend Section 3050, Chapter 238, of the 
Code of Washington,” without further title 
or description. As Judge Turner puts it: 
“| think the clear weight of authority is 
against the position that a reference to a 
section in the title of an amendatory act, 
without more, is in any case sufficient.” 
Now, it seems that the Code prescribed 
that the Supreme Court of Washington 
Territory should be held in July. This 
was amended last year so as to have it 
held in January ; and that amendment was 
headed simply: ‘‘An Act to amend Chap- 
ter CLV. of the Code of Washington Ter- 
ritory Courts.” Therefore, if Judges Tur- 
ner and Langford are right in their deci- 
sion, they themselves, as Judge Dennison 
points out, are now holding court illegally. 
‘There never was a case of men's cutting 
their own heads off more neatly. Many 
of the bills passed by the Legislature of 
1883 had no fuller title than the one com- 
plained of, and the U. 8. District Attorney 
for Washington ‘Territory predicts that 
this decision will lead to endless litigation, 
unsettle titles to real estate, set aside in- 
dictments, incite to perjury, and defraud 
the government of thousands of acres of 
land. 











In Chehalis, Washington Ter: itory,Feb.9, 
the circuit court was in session, Judge Hoyt 
presiding, with a large attendance of the 
Seattle bar. Four ladies were acting as ju- 
rors, notwithstanding the decision of the 
Supreme Court. Almost every officer of the 
court and county and the lawyers,expressed 
regret at the anti-woman suffrage decision, 
and many well-known ladies of Chehalis 
are anxious that woman suffrage be con- 
tinued. There is no doubt but Lewis 
County would vote in favor of it by a big 
majority. 


. 
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Kansas women are jubilant. In April, 
for the first time, they will vote in city 
and town elections. A gentle little lady 
who has done a great deal for woman suf- 
frage in Kansas, says, in a private letter, 
that, ever since the passage of the munici- 
pal suffrage bill, her whole soul has been 
‘a howling wilderness of joy.” Another 
writes: ‘‘I have just registered. Kansas 
beckons Massachusetts along the highway 
of progress.” ‘here is no end to the ex- 
pressions of joy. ‘lhe Kansas papers, with 
rare exceptions, profess glee, and glorify 
their State. And well they may. 

The day the municipal suffrage: bill 
passed the Kansas Legislature, a meeting 
of women interested in the work was called 
for that very evening. Despite the storm, 
representatives of seven counties met with 
one of the members of the Topeka Asso- 
ciation, and planned for work. Arrange- 
ments were made for printing instructions 
to women, so that they may work intelli- 
gently; also for systematic distribution 
of same; the expense of printing and mail- 
ing to be borne jointly by the Equal Suf- 
frage Association and the W. C. T. U. 
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The women who went first to register in 





. Topeka were told by the clerk that he 


could only register **male” citizens. But 
after consulting with City Attorney Moss, 
Clerk ‘l'auber decided to register women. 
The same qualifications will be required as 
of male voters. Women must be twenty- 
one years of age, citizens of the United 
States, and have resided thirty days in the 
ward and six months in the State. Mr. 
Tauber has employed lady clerks to assist 
him in the registration. So much respect 
ig paid to those who are in possession of 
power! 
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The Toronto Glube announces that *‘the 
woman’s vote” in that city “is hence- 
forth to be reckoned on as a powerful fac- 
tor in the election of tnunicipal counsellors 
and schvol trustees. For good or for evil 
this vote isa great fact. It is here, and it 





will hesitate in saying that so far as it has 
been tried it has been for good.” When 
Canadian women have thus proved their 
competency as voters, why should Amer- 
ican women be still considered incapable 
of political responsibility ? 
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Lady Harberton, President of the ‘*Ra- 
tional Dress Society,” lately addressed a 
gathering of ladies at Westminster on a 
costume fulfilling the conditions of health, 
comfort and beauty, more perfectly than 
the present dress of women. Mrs. Pfeifter, 
Miss Muller, and others, were among the 
speakers. ‘The meeting was for ladies 
only, and a number of them attended, in 
costumes designed to show various possi- 
ble improvements on the present style. 
One dress was Greek, another Chinese, 
etc. It must have been an interesting 
meeting. The reporters, who were not 
admitted, have exhausted their ingenuity 
in describing the proceedings. 
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When Mrs. Laura M. Johns returned 
home to Salina, after her labors at To- 
peka for the Kansas municipal suffrage 
bill, she was met at the railroad station by 
a large delegation of enthusiastic friends, 
and carried off to a banquet, where com- 
plimentary speeches and general congratu- 
lations formed part of avery pleasant pro- 
gramme. 
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Evelyn College, the new Princeton “‘an- 
nex,”’ sets forth, in its advertisement, 
among the various advantages of the 
school, that there will be ‘tno co-educa- 
tion.”’ The directors should ponder the 
wise words of J. H. Newman: **Co-educa- 
tion will go on outside of school if "not in- 
side, and the safest way is to let sentiment 
and study go hand in hand, with teacher 
and parents to direct and explain the great 
lesson which all are the better for learning 
soon or late.” 
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In England, if a poor man assaults a 
woman who is not his wife, in order to rob 
her of half a crown, he is liable to five 
years’ penal servitude anda flogging. But 
when Mr. Albert Dixon Hewitson, stock- 
broker, was convicted the other day at 
Macclesfield of having violently flogged 
his wife in order to compel her to give up 
to him £2,000 left her by her father under 
the Married Women's Property Act, he 
was only sent to jail for two months. 
This may strengthen the argument of 
learned gentlemen who oppose the prop- 
erty rights of married women as likely to 
cause dissension in families; but it cer- 
tainly does not prove that all husbands are 
fit to be trusted with the control of their 
wives’ money. 
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Sir Henry James in England, like the 
untitled novelist of the same name in this 
country, is an unqualified opponent of 
equal rights for women. More consistent 
than most’ conservatives, he objects not 
only to women's voting, but to their in- 
fluencing the votes of men. The Pall Mali 
Gazette says: 


“Sir Henry James has been guilty of 
many offences against the cause of women, 
but he has now made ample and exemplary 
atonement. On Saturday night, at Man- 
chester, he achieved that signal victory 
for his opponents which is rendered when 
the advocate for the other side coveis him- 
self and his cause with ridicule. Sir Hen- 
ry James, having succeeded in keeping 
women from the ballot-box, now discov- 
ers, with horror and alarm, that they are 
exercising a far more insidious and un- 
healthy influence by canvassing. An elec- 
tion, he thinks, is held to secure the free 
expression of public opinion, coming from 
men’s thoughts and from men’s judgments, 
and therefore we cannot allow these fe- 
male influences to prevail So he is going 
to try to a a bill to schedule a smile 
and to chain the tongues of women. Was 
there ever such a delightful specimen of 
the reductio ad absurdum ?” 
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The Vineyard Gazette has a good word 
to say in favor of “helping the women 
folks”: 

“Young man, or old one either, 
rest assured that it is a good deal more 
‘manly’ for you to perform such house- 
hold duties as you have the opportunity 
for, than to burrow luxuriously in bed, 
while your wife, or muther, or sister gets 
up in the cold and makes the fires; and 
spend the balance of the day in loafing 
about town, while she cooks, and sweeps, 
and washes, and scrubs, and looks after 
the children, and beats mats, and lugs wa- 
ter, and perhaps brings in wood, and forty 
other things, some of. which you could re- 
lieve her of without personal inconven- 
ience, and for none of which have you 
spunk enough to furnish her with a dollar- 
a-week assistant. ‘he ‘manliness’ which 











themselves to strictly masculine pursuits, 
ought not to enter into any system of phil- 
osophy governing the conduct of men.” 
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Mrs. Lucy Stone left this week for the 
South, where she will spend the next two 
months. 
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The Western Star, being invited to pub- 
lish a weekly column devoted to woman 
suffrage, answered, somewhat cavalierly : 

‘*Not by a ‘jug full.’ What in the crea- 
tion do we want women to vote for? There 
is enough uncertainty in politics now with- 
out giving the women the right of suf- 
frage. What we need in Kansas is house- 
keepers, not voters.” 

Whereupon the Coldwater (Kan.) Echo 
sarcastically remarks to its discourteous 
contemporary : 

“Why, Mr. Star, do you think one of 
your columns devoted to women’s suffrage 
would gain that right for them? If it did, 
it is likely that your jug would be empty 
all the time. If there is but one woman 
that wants to vote, she should have the 
privilege.” 





A newspaper named Der Frauenfeind, 
“The Misogvnist,” has just been estab- 
lished in Vienna, under the editorship of 
a certain Herr Grose, for the special pur- 
pose of denouncing and holding up to rid- 
icule the sex to which the editor's mother 
belongs. We have, in this country, no 
paper devoted to that specific purpose 
but the “funny columns” of some of our 
contemporaries seem to be pervaded by a 
very similar spirit. 

awe oe 

Of the twenty-two members of the Kan- 
sas House of Representatives who voted 
against woman suffrage, only five were 
Republicans; and of the ninety-one mem- 
bers who voted for it, only three were 
Democrats. Those three Democrats are 
worthy to live in history with ‘‘the daunt- 
less three” who “kept the bridge” across 
old Father ‘Tiber against the forces of Lars 
Porsena. They stood up against strong 
party pressure, and showed both judgment 
and backbone. 





ABBY KELLEY FOSTER. 





How many vivid memories start at hear- 
ing of Mrs. Foster's death! But none are 
more impressive than an incident of my 
first meeting with her, which was at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Miss Holley had spoken with great power 
and pathos in Mr. May’s pulpit to a crowd- 
ed Sunday evening audience. All hearts 
were moved, and Mr. May's sympathetic 
face was covered with tears, as he sat be- 
side her. Mrs. Foster was in the front 
pew with me. She frequently drew her 
handkerchief from her muff to her face, as 
I thought, because of the cold she had 
taken. But when we were in our room at 
the hotel. she came in, and laying her hands 
on Miss Holley in a great burst of feeling, 
exclaimed, with a voice choked with emo- 
tion: **f have lain prostrate before the 
throne of God all this evening, weeping 
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CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mrs. LILLIE PROK, of Olalla, Ore., has 
killed seven bears this winter. 

Miss LILIAN WHITING is visiting her 
home in the West. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE this week addressed 
an overflowing audience at Wesleyan Hall 
in behalf of police matrons for women. 

Mrs. ASHTON DILKE is President of the 
Peckham and Dulwich Radical Club in 
England. 

Lucy Larcom is spending the winter 
with Miss Ellen Carpenter, the artist, at 
the Hotel Byron, in Boston. 

Mrs. ANNIE L. DiGGs was the first 
woman in Lawrence, Kansas, to register 
as x voter under the new municipal guf- 
frage law. 

Mrs. J. W. SmirH, of Orange, N. J:, is 
a famous tricyclist. During the past year 
she rode 2.643 miles, 2,228 of which were 
with her husband on a tandem machine; 
the other 415 were alone. 

Mrs. FRANK LESLIE is of Huguenot ex- 
traction, and was born in the French 
quarter of New Orleans. She speaks 
French, Spanish, Italian, German, and 
English with equal fluency. 

Mrs. VAN SLYKE, the wife of a well- 
known clergyman of Kingston, N. Y., has 
won deserved praise by stopping a run- 
away horse just in time to prevent his run- 
ning into a group of little children. 

Mrs. MARY ASHLEY TOWNSEND is ed- 
itor of the new bi-monthly magazine just 
started in New Orleans with the title 
Art and Letters. Mrs. Townsend has writ- 
ten some very beautiful poems, 

Miss MILDRED LEE and Miss Mary 
LEE, Gen. Lee’s daughters, are said to be 
great favorites with the people of Virginia, 
not merely on their father’s account, but 
because of the quiet charity and sympa- 
thy which have always characterized them. 
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Mrs. 8S. P. HATHAWAY, of Louisville, 
Ky., an expert stenographer, has been act- 
ing as Deputy-Commissioner of the Chan- 
cery Court in that city. She is said to be 
the only woman who has ever held that 
office in Kentucky. 

Mrs. CHARLES HOLTON has resigned 
the office of deputy-superintendent of the 
Reformatory Prison for women in Sher- 
born, and Miss L. A. Cook, for eight 
years past a matron at the institution, has 
been appointed her successor. 

Mrs. Louisa P. Hopktins has been 
elected by the Boston School Board as 
Supervisor in place of the late Miss Lucre- 
tia Crocker. She is a native of Newbury- 
port, has been connected with educational 
matters for many years. and is well known 
as an author of educational works. At 
present she is professor of literature in 
the Swain Academy in New Bedford. 


Mrs. ANNIE JENNESS MILLER is to be 
the editor of a new maguzine called Dress, 
the first number of which will appear in 





with thankfulness and joy that, when I am 
worn out, He has raised up one who pleads | 
for the slave as you have done so power- | 
fully to-night.” It was a revelation of the | 
deeps of her strong and tender soul! | 
This was in November, 1851. In the | 
| 
| 


summer of 1850 an Anti-slavery Conven- 
tion was to be held under the great Oberlin 
tent at Litchfield, Ohio, twenty miles from | 
Oberlin. Miss Holley and Miss Antoinette 

L. Brown got leave of the Faculty and La- 
dies’ Board to hire a horse and carriage, 
and attended the ‘ onvention. There Miss 
Holley first saw and heard Abby Kelley 
Foster. Her speech was an irresistibly 
urgent appeal in behalf of the wronged 
and fearfully outraged slave woman. Miss 
Holley felt called by « Divine voice to plead | 
her cause, and with instant yielding to the 
hitherto undreamed-of command, said ‘I 
will.” After the meeting she spoke with 
Mrs. Foster, and told her she would an- 
swer that eall! 

Mrs. Foster was amazed; but at once 
eagerly asked her to join in the seiies of 
conventions they were holding in Ohio. 
[This was not immediately possible, but 
as soon as her preparation was made, Miss 
Holley took the anti-slavery field.] And 
from that hour she never faltered nor 
wavered in hey consecration. .. . Surely 
no life of fulfilled devotion to the slave can 
be shown, as the direct sequence of Mrs. 
Foster's inspiring influence, so truly as Miss 
Holley’s. L believe no other school in all 
the South, if in all the Union, has been so 
true to the principles of the abolitionists, 
and honors so continually their names, 





will permit a woman to work her life out 








40 suffrage in the Territory. He regarded 


is here to stay. More than that, very few 


because the males of her family must limit ‘ 





memories, and labors as this Holley 
School. Cc. F. P. 
Lottsburgh, Va. 


April or May. It will be devoted to ‘the 
healthtul and beautiful clothing of women 
and children,” a subject to which Mrs. 
Miller has devoted much thought and at- 
tention. It will be published at 696 Broad- 
way, N. Y., and the price will be $1.50 a 
year. 

Mrs. Mary E. HAGGART lately joined 
Enterprise Lodge No 1 of the United 
Order of Honor, and said, in her initiation 
speech: “If there is anything connected 
with my efitrance into this organization, 
upon which I especially congratulate my- 
self, it is the fact that there were among 
the pioneers of the United Order of Honor 
enough clear-headed, large-hearted, far- 


| seeing men to understand and demonstrate 


that the race needs the help of woman in 
every organized effort to improve hnman- 
ity or to enrich and biess the lives of those 
around us . No organization in the 
future can secure a permanent hold on 
long life and shut woman out.” 


Miss CLARA BARTON, President of the 
American National Red Cross, has been 
visiting northwestern Texas, to find out 
by personal investigation, her favorite 
method, the actual state of the sufferers 
from the long drought, about whose con- 
dition so many contradictory reports have 
been afloat. She found the distress indeed 
severe, but came to the conclusion, also, 
that Texas was amply able to relieve her 
own sufferers. Asa direct result of Miss 
Barton’s eftorts, the press of ‘Texas has 
taken the matter up, and a generous sub- 
scription has been set on foot. Persons 
outside the State are also responding liber- 
ally. All contributions should be sent to 
the Dallas (Tex.) News. 
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THE U. 8. SENATE DEBATE. 


Senator Brown continued : 


Now, Mr. President, I shall make no 
apology for adding to what I have said 
some extracts from an able and well-writ- 
ten volume, entitled ‘Letters from the 
Chimney Corner,” written by a highly 
cultivated lady of Chicago. This gifted 
lady has discussed the question with so 
much clearness and force that I tan make 
no mistake by substituting some of the 
thoughts taken from her book for anything 
I might add on this question. 


After quoting at great length from this 
anonymous pamphlet, Senator Brown con- 
tinued : 


From the standpoint of the Chimney 
Corner it appears that too many. even of 
the most gifted and liberal-minded of the 
leaders in the woman’s rights movement. 
have not yet discovered the flaw in their 
logic. They seek to individnalize women. 
not seeing, apparently, that individualized 
women, old maids, and individualized men, 
old bachelors, though they may be useful 
in certain minor ways, are, after all, to 
speak with the relentlessness of science, 
fragmentary and abortive, so far as the 
great scheme of the universe ix concerned, 
and often become, in addition, seriously 
detrimental to the right progress of so- 
ciety. ‘The man and woman, united in 
marriage, form the unit of the race; they 
alone rightly wield the self-perpetuating 
power upon which all human progress de- 
pends; without which the race itself must 
perish, the universe become null. 

Reaching this point of the argument, it 
becomes evident that while the develop- 
ment of the individual man or individual 
woman is, no doubt, of great importance, 
since, as Margaret Fuller has justly said, 
“there must be units before there can be 
union,” it is chiefly so because of their 
relation to each other. Their character 
should be developed with a view to their 
future union with each other, and not to be 
independent of it. When the leaders of the 
woman's movement fully realize this, and 
shape their course accordingly, they will 
have made a great advance, both in the 
value of their work and its claim upon 
public sympathy. Moreover, they will 
have reached a point from which it will be 
possible for them to investigate reform and 
idealize the relations existing between men 
and women. 

Mr. President, it is no part of my pur- 
pose, in any manner whatever, to speak 
disrespectfully of the large number of in- 
telligent ladies, sometimes called strong- 
minded, who are constantly going before 
the public, agitating this question of fe- 
male suffrage. While some of them may, 
as is frequently charged, be courting no- 
toriety, I have no doubt they are generally 
earnestly engaged in «a work which, in 
their opinion, would better their condition 
and would do no injury to society. 

In all this, however, I believe they are 
mistaken. 

I think the mental and physical struc- 
ture of the sexes, of itself sufficiently dem- 
onstrates the fact that the sterner, more 
laborious, and more difficult duties of so- 
ciety are to be performed by the male sex; 
while the more delicate duties of life, 
which require less physical strength, and 
the proper training of youth. with the 
proper discharge of domestic duties, be- 
lonz to the female sex. Nature has so ar- 
ranged it that the male sex can not attend 
properly to the duties assigned by the law 
of nature to the female sex, and that the 
female sex can not discharge the more 
rigorous duties required of the male sex. 

This movement is an attempt to reverse 
the very laws of our being, and to drag 
woman into an arena for which she is not 
suited, and to devolve upon her onerous 
duties which the Creator never intended 
that she should perform. 

While the husband discharges the labo- 
rious and fatiguing duties of important of- 
ticial positions, and conducts political cam- 
paigns, and discharges the duties connect- 
ed with the ballot-box, or while he bears 
arms in time of war, or discharges execu- 
tive or judicial duties, or the duties of 
juryman, requiring close confinement and, 
many times. great mental fatigue; or while 
the husband in a different sphere of life 
discharges the laborious duties of the plan- 
tation, the workshop, or the machine shop, 
it devolves upon the wife to attend to the 
duties connected with home life. to care 
for infant children, and to train carefully 
and properly those who, in the youthful 
period, are further advanced towards ma- 
turity. 

The woman with the infant at the breast 
is in no condition to plow on the farm, 
labor hard in the workshop, discharge the 
duties of a juryman, conduct causes as an 
advocate in court, preside in important 
cases as a judge, command armies as a gen- 
eral, or bear arms as a private. ese 
duties, and others of like character, belong 
to the male sex; while the more important 
duties of home, to which I have already 
referred, devolve upon the female sex. 
We can neither reverse the physical nor 
the moral laws of our nature, and as this 
movement is an attempt to reverse these 
laws, and to devolve upon the female sex 
important and laborious duties for which 
they are not by nature physically compe- 
cass I am not prepared to support this 

_— opinion is that a very large majority 
of the American people, yes, a large ma- 
jority of the female sex, oppose it, and 
they act wisely in doing so. I, therefore, 
protest against its passage. 

—o-9-o—__—_ 


SOUTH BOSTON W. S. CLUB. 


Edtiors Woman’s Journal : 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
club was held on Wednesday evening, Feb. 
9, at the residence of Mrs. 8. A. Woods, 
146 Dorchester Street, Miss Newell, the 
president, in the chair. 

Mrs. A. L. Burroughs reported in regard 
to the club table at the late Bazaar. She 
also read a letter from the Massachusetts 








W. 8. Association, asking for an expres- 
sion from the club in regard to the advis- 
ability of holding another fair next De- 
cember. It was voted that it is inexpedient 
to hold a fair at that time. It was yoted 
to respond to the request of the Chicago 
Women’s Club, published in the WoMAN’'s 
JOURNAL, and the secretary was instruct- 
ed to send answers to the four questions 
propounded. A very touching tribute to 
the life and labors of Mrs. Abby Kelley 
Foster, written by Mrs. Lucy Stone, and 
published in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, was 
then read by the president. Miss A. M. 
Beecher, of Newtonville, made an address 
upon the subject, ‘‘The Ideal Woman in 
the Ideal Home.” It was treated in Miss 
Beecher'’s characterictic manner, and was 
an earnest appeal to women to free them- 
selves from all those hindrances which 
prevent them from attaining the highest 
mental and moral conditions ; that they be 
true to themselves. 

A discussion followed, and the meeting 
adjourned, all present feeling that a most 
profitable and pleasant evening had been 
passed. M. A. H. Curtis, Secretary. 

——— 
MARRIED eat ae TO COMPENSA- 
ON. 


NEw York, FEs. 12, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Your invitation to give opinions on the 
subject of the labor of married women, 
leads me to express my surprise at the 
lack of radical treatment which this sub- 
ject has so far received in your columns. 

The matter should be stated thus: ‘To 
provide adequately for the food, clothing, 
physical protection, education, develop- 
ment, intellectual interests, moral improve- 
ment, and amusement of the entire human 
race, demands such an enormous amount of 
labor that the work, hitherto, has never 
been properly performed. ‘That is to say, 
however many thousands have been pro- 
vided for, there have always remained mil- 
lions, destitute in one or the other of these 
respects. It is, therefore, utterly impossi- 
ble that an increased amount of efficient 
labor in the community can be other than 
intrinsically beneficial. 

This remains true, even when. by a bad 
distribution of the products of labor, the 
community comes to suffer at the same 
time from the evils of *-over-production” 
(so-called), and of destitution among a 
large mass of its population. Ifuny mem- 
ber of the community be idle, then he or 
she must be supported by the work of 
some one else. Such a person, instead of 
contributing to the effective force of the 
community, increases its burdens, which 
should normally consist only of those who 
may justly claim support from the able- 
bodied—namely, children, the old, the sick, 
and the infirm. Women in the pains and 
perils of childbirth, or pre-occupied by the 
eare of young children, can certainly not 
be reckoned among idlers; their work, 
though pecuniarily ‘‘unproductive,” is evi- 
dently essential to the very existence of a 
community, except in the rather theoretical 
cases where over-population is threatened. 

If a woman is not thus specially engaged, 
and if she be not idle, she must be engaged 
in some form of work, which, if useful, 
must usually be expressed by some pe- 
cuniary equivalent, even though this had 
not been acknowleaged. If she exchange 
this work for any other, she will be com- 
pelled to hire another woman to do for her 
what she had previously done for herself. 
If she had done nothing for which she 
would have to hire some one else to work, 
she must have been a cumberer of the 
ground. 

Nothing is more evident than the fact 
that the women, married or single, who 
obtain a footing in larger fields of labor, 
are compelled themselves to employ fe- 
male laborers, if only for domestic or per- 
sonal service,—if only as housekeepers, 
secretaries, dressmakers, or seamstresses, 
or as extra household servants. It is the 
very nature of work to generate a demand 
for work, to increase necessities, to widen 
the sphere of activities. How, then. can 
the labor of married women be injurious 
to single women, unless the former enter 
the labor market surreptitiously, at half 
pay, with the avowed purpose of only pro- 
curing for themselves what they regard as 
superfluous luxuries, and with an avowed 
willingness, on this account, to cheapen 
the wages of labor? 

There are several cases where, from ex- 
isting circumstances, these axioms would 
seem to be falsified, as where there is com- 
petition for a limited number of salaried 
places, as in government offices, or in the 
public sehools of a given community. A 
better readjustment of the labor of the 
community to its total needs would elimin- 
ate even these apparent exceptions. Yet it 
seems well, under existing circumstances, 
that the class who have, theoretically, and 
to a large extent practically, special protec- 
tion in marriage, should be excluded from 
competition for such specially protected 
places. The rule, therefore, which excludes 
mar: ied women living under the protection 
of their husbands from the public schools 





of New York is, [think,» justone. But fu 
the open labor market, no such considera- 
tion exists, for there is no conflict of pro- 
tections. ‘ 

There is another limitation to the state- 
ments first made. There are many cases 
where the activity of women is absorbed 
in a way that could hardly be defined by 
pecuniary measurement, and which is, 
nevertheless, so beneficial that it would be 
a misfortune if such activities were checked 
in order that the women could earn money. 
The maintenance of social, charitable, 
family and friendly relations may often as 
entirely justify the complete pecuniary 
support of the woman who succeeds in 
them, as the care of spiritual interests justi- 
fies the maintenance of clergymen and 
priests. As soon as a society is wealthy 
enough to set aside some among its more 
finely organized members to devote them- 
selves exclusively to the moral and spirit- 
ual delectation of smaller or larger groups 
of human beings, it has always done so. 
There is little danger that such positions 
will remain unclaimed. But their exist- 
ence is not in the least antagonistic to that 
of the free activity of other kinds of women 
in other directions. 

Mary PuTNAM Jacosi, M. D. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST PETTICOATS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

In a recent number of your paper ap- 
pears ‘A Plea for Petticoats.” Letall ad- 
vocates of dress reform welcome it. When 
petticoats are fairly brought to trial before 
our great judge, the public, there is hope 
for their ultimate banishment. 


| 
What are the charges made against them? | 


1. That by direct weight, however hung, 
they make every exertion more difficult, 
and add to daily life a daily drag. 

2. That by their horizontal pressure on 
the legs in walkiug, climbing hills, stairs, 
ete., they still further hinder and burden 
necessary motions. 

3. That they do not modestly cover the 
body except in certain limited positions ; 
thus keeping ever in mind a sense of shame, 
a feeling of restriction, a consciousness of 
sex, which are wholly wrong and injuri- 
ous, 

These objections apply to every individ- 
ual; they would apply to a man who 
should put on petticoats for the first time. 
But there are further objections in the ac- 
cumulated result of these and numerous 
allied evils. Throngh their direct physical 
effects, a state of body is produced which, 
by heredity, alters the physique of the 
world. Certain motions are rendered dif- 
ficnlt and others impossible; they stunt 
and alter the muscular and ultimately the 
bony development of the female form, and 
through her, of the male. Men, by special 
exercise and development, have steadily 
counteracted this tendency in large meas- 
ure; but as long as half a race is imper- 
fect, the other half must remain so. 

The feeling of weakness and clumsiness 
growing in long descent, and nailed to the 
sex by association of ideas, still further 
injures woman’s body, by the feeling that 
what woman does not do she cannot do. 
and ought not todo. ‘This increases from 
century to century, till we have an instinct 
now against full muscular development in 
women. 

Again, the individual feeling of inde- 
cency acts asa far stronger fetter on the 
limbs than does the actual cloth. The 
skirt impedes an active jump, a long or 
high step ; but the feeling that by this step 
or jump we show our legs—a thrill of hor- 
ror and disgust runs through my readers 
at the words—does more than hinder,—it 
prevents. Why ure a woman’s limbs a 
thing of shame? Answer, plainly and di- 
rectly. Because they are covered. If 
women were as decently and modestly 
clothed as men, as accustomed to freedom 
of position and motion, those of one sex 
would no more need concealment than 
those of the other. 

I once read of a girl travelling alone in 
the mountains, a refugee of noblest charac- 
ter, who fell in with a young lad, also a 
runaway, and they travelled together. 
The country being wild and full of des- 
peradoes, the girl, for safety and conven- 
ience, adopted a change of clothing belong- 
ing to her companion. The narrator goes 
on to state that as soon as he saw her so 
attired, the dawn of passion was extin- 
guished in his breast, and they travelled 
gaily and happily together as comrades. 
That a similar result of open-hearted 
friendship and healthful emulation would 
follow a similar change in the world at 
large, no one can doubt who has studied 
the marvellous fluctuations of these same 
feelings of modesty and sexual attraction. 

In every nation and every age, that which 
is openly displayed is considered pure, and 
that which is concealed is sought after. 
The Turkish lady’s face and the Breton 
girl’s hair are enough to prove that cover- 
ing brings shame. The statement of travel- 
lers among naked savages, and of artists 
and sculptors, that mere nakedness does 
not attract, is enough to prove that uncov- 
eriog has an opposite effect. If more is 





neatitajoct at fashions 
years, within ten, to-day. ; 
same girl who bares arms and breast at 


ballroom and the opera would | The 


with shame at being éaught in her 

white skirts and underwaist. It is not 
the dress, it is the style that makes the dif- 
ference. As soon as women clothe their 
limbs in decent garments, they will wear 
them as modestly as they do their skirts 
to-day. As soon as men are accustomed 
to the sight, they will think nothing of it. 
In short, whatever is, is right, in the world 
of clothes. 

The four main requisites of proper cos- 
tume are: protection, comfort, modesty, 
and beauty. In the first three, petticoats 
are deficient. In the last, it is admitted 
that a really artistic robe, whether of the 
ancient type, best embodied by the Greeks, 
or in the gorgeous medizval satins, is 
more beautiful in itself than any form of 
trousers, however loose and graceful. But 
these voluminous folds and flowing lines 
are wholly inadapted to action of any 
hasty sort, and so cease to be beautiful the 
moment the wearer engages in ordinary 
occupations. Let them be kept by all 
means, and worn af gorgeous festivals and 
stately ceremonies. Let the grave phy- 
sician wear robes, and the learned judge, 
the teacher, and preacher, and queen. But, 
in the name of reason and commonsense, 
let every woman who has to “be on her feet 
all day,” every mother who must jump and 
run and move with her active babies, every 
person who has work to do, wear garments 
fitted for that work. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
— 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN WINTHROP, MAINE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Prominent ladies of Winthrop, Me., had 
for some weeks been in correspondence 
with the Maine Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, relative to the formation of an Aux- 
iliary League. Desiring some outside as- 
sistance, arrangements were made for a 
public meeting in the M. E. church, Jan. 
2lst, to be addressed by Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, of Stroudwater, President of the 
Maine W.C. ‘I’. U., Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Bashford, and Mrs. H. M. Humphrey, of 
Portland. 

‘The evening was auspicious, and a good 
audience assembled. ‘he pastor, Rev. Mr 
Springer, spoke words of greeting, and 
called upon Mrs. Hannah Bailey to pre- 
side. She read portions of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis and third of Galatians, 
showing the Divine ideal as to the equal- 
ity of the sexes. Dr. Bashford offered 
prayer. Brief addresses were made by the 
several speakers, interspersed with ques- 
tions from the audience, which elicited 
ready answers, adding much to the inter- 
est of the occasion. 

At the conclusion of the speaking, a 
league of thirty-one members was formed, 
including many of the best men and wom- 
en of the place, with Mrs. Bailey as Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. James K. Wood as Secre- 
tary. 

The large property interests and busi- 
ness ability of Mrs. Bailey make her not 
only an admirable local leader, but a val- 
uable ally in the equal suffrage work of 
the State. 

The cause is making many converts 
among us. Maine bids fair to realize her 
motto, **Dirigo,” by being the first ‘‘to es- 
tablish justice,” and thereby ‘‘to insure 
domestic tranquility,” ‘*promote the pub- 
lic welfare,” and achieve all the other ends 


of just and righteous government. 
J. F. Be 


-———— -*#ee -——— 


NATICK WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


This society held a meeting Tuesday 
evening, at the house of M. W. Hay- 
ward. The Festival and Bazaar held in 
Boston in December last was fully dis- 
cussed, in connection with the recent de- 
cision to hold another Bazaar in Boston 
next December, under the united auspices 
of the Massachusetts and American Wom- 
an Suffrage Associations. 

It was voted that the Natick League 
would join with the sister leagues of Mas- 
sachusetts in making the coming Bazaar 
as grand a success as was that of 1886. It 
was also decided that the members of this 
League would take up the By-laws of Na- 
tick for study, and that, until further no- 
tice, meetings for both business and study 
should be held on the second and fourth 
Tuesday in each month, to commence 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 22, the birth anni- 
versary of George Washington. 
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The new quarters of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, lately opened in 
East Fifteenth Street, near Fifth Avenue, 
are in one of the handsomest buildings in 
New York. It contains a hall seating six 
hundred people, a library, and about thirty 
class-rooms and reception-rooms, including 
an art class-room, with skylight, on the top 
story. Thesixth, fifth and fourth floors are 
devoted to art, choir music, stenography, 





type-writing, commercial arithmetic, book- 
keeping, writing, modelling in clay, ap- | 








Association has been in existence for 
fifteen years. Tts aim is to enable young 
women to support themselves. The num. 
ber of applicants has of late been some 
1,500 annually. The employment bureay 
is free, and so is theinstruction. Students 
supply the material used by themselves in 
the classes. 
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LITERARY NOTIOES. 


Dr. Cuannino’s Nots-Boox. Passages from 
the Unfinished Manuscripts of William Ellery 
Channing. Boston & New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1. 


These selections have been made by a 
granddaughter of the great Unitarian di- 
vine, from his posthumous writings. They 
have the merits and defects which charac. 
terize his other works. They are refined, 
poetic, thoughtful, suggestive sentences, 
often taking the form of aphorisms; not 
original or profound, but sensible and sin- 
cere, H. B. B. 


TurRoven THE Gates or Gotp. A Fragment 
of Thought. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1887. 
Price, 50 cents. 


This little treatise is an effort to ascer- 
tain “‘whether, by any mode of thought or 
effort of mind, a man may grasp the great 
principles that exist as causes in human 
life.” Like all works of mysticism, it is 
vague and shadowy. But it is written 
with an earnest purpose, and the writer 
believes that the ‘Gates of Gold’”’ may be 
reached and entered when the inner eyes 
are sounet The search for pleasure, the 
meaning of pain, and the secret of strength, 
are topics which will always attract read- 
ers. H. B. B. 





A Hatr-Century tn Satem. By M. C. D. 
Silsbee. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1887. Price, $1. 


Seventeen years ago, our author read a 
paper on “Old Salem” to the Ladies’ So- 
cial Club, of Boston. With subsequent 
changes and additions, it is now for the 
first time published. It is a charming de- 
scription of a society equally unique and 
admirable. Extracts from old letters, sup- 
plemented by personal recollections of men 
and women, streets, houses, manners, and 
customs, bring the past vividly to view. 
It is a genuine contribution to the history 
of New England during the early part of 
this century. One wonders if ever again 
so much worth of character and culture, 
such nobility of purpose, will pervade an 
entire community. It is delightful read- 
ing, and is as entertaining as a romance. 

H. B. B. 


MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEBN OF Na- 
VARRE. By A. Mary F. Robinson. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. Price, $1. 


Margaret of Valois and of France, Queen 
of Navarre and Duchess of Alengon and 
Berry, was one of the marked characters of 
the sixteenth century—that age of great 
women. She devoted her life to the service 
of her brother, Francis I., King of France. 
For fifty-seven years she was the spiritual 
influence, softening the stormy and turbu- 
lentera. She was of unblemished personal 
purity, unselfish, a student, poet, and 
idealist. She was also a wise counsellor. 
She was religious; a Catholic. yet a re- 
former; a good daughter, a loving sister, 
a faithful wife, a tender mother and a 
loyal subject. The close of her life was 
pathetic. ‘A constitutional melancholy, 
sharply accented by her brother’s death, 
grew upon her day by day, till it ended as 
did the melancholy of Francis himself, in 
lethargy and death.” H. B. B. 


Tue Story or THE Normans. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. New York and London: G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


This is the latest volume of the series 
entitled ‘“‘Stories of the Nations.” ‘The 
subject is treated chiefly in connection 
with the conquest of England. ‘The ori- 
gin of the Northmen, or Normans, on the 
bleak shores of Norway; their armed mi- 
gration to northwestern France, and their 
subsequent conquest and colonization of 
England, are told with characteristic ani- 
mation and enthusiasm. ‘To the absorp- 
tion of the Norman element into the Saxon, 
the author attributes the greatness of the 
English race. Yet Mr. Freeman believes 
that the Saxon element was the permanent 
one in English history, and that the Nor- 
man conquest simply modified it, and ws 
only a temporary influence brought (0 
bear for its improvement. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and picturesque. The 
story covers the tenth, eleventh,and twelfth 
centuries, from Rolf, in 911, to John, iv 
1199. H. B.B. 


Sons anp Davouters. By the author of “Tbe 
Story of Margaret Kent.” Boston: Ticknor & 
Co. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


This is no ordinary story. It is more 
complex, introspective, and philosophical 
than an average novel. The daughter of # 
rich, domineering mother determined ‘° 
lead and rule her husband, her daughte', 
her future son-in-law, if she have one, a04 
all the rest of her circle, is powerfully at 
tracted by a young man of vacillating 
purpose, who at one moment believes hiw- 
self in love with her, and at another is 
really in love with another girl. The young 
heiress is suspicious, as a young heiress 
has reason to be, of the reality of her 
lover’s professions. She would be sought 
for herself, not her fortune... She would 
have her lover’s whole heart, or nothivg- 
When it bécomes clear to her that his love 
is not wholly her own, she suddenly severs 
the engagement by marrying a man whos? 
affection is wholly aud exclusively fixed 


upon her, and with him to his West 
ern ranch to share the hardships and ¢" 
joy the independence of a new home. : 


story is a touching one. e play of emo 
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tion is vivid and intense. The reader is 
lifted above and beyond. conventionalities 
into a wider and fee ROCEROR ng 





In the Chautauguan for March, Miss 
Ida M. Tarbell gives the result of much 
laborious research on the subject of 
“Women as Inventors.” She contradicts 
the statement that invention is a field into 
which women have seldom ventured, and 
with an official record as authority she 
says: “One of the handsomest models of 
the Patent Office is a sub-marine telescope 
patented io 1845 by Sarah Mather. Some 
good results are shown in mechanical de- 
vices. Conspicuous among the number 
are a machine for driving barrel hoops, a 
steam generator, a baling press, a steam 
and fame box, an automatic floor for ele- 
yator shafts, a rail for street railways, an 
electric iluminating apparatus, 4 railway 
car safety apparatus, packing for piston 
rods, car-coupling, electric battery, loco- 
motive wheels, materials for packing jour- 
nals and bearings, machine for drilling 
gun stocks, a stock car, an apparatus for 
destroying vegetation on railways, another 
for removing snow from the tracks, a non- 
inductive electric cable, an apparatus for 
raising sunken vessels, a dredging machine, 
a method of constructing screw propellers, 
locomotive and other chimneys, a railway 
tie, a covering for the slot of elevated rail 
ways, beside many more of a similar na- 
ture. Up to Dee. 14, 1886, there had been 
granted to women by the United States, 
letters patent for one thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-tive inventions.” 

a we 
OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any person sending us $1.25 with the 
name of one new six months’ subscriber 
to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, we will send 
post-paid either a copy of ‘How to Win,” 
by Frances E. Willard, or ‘The Woman 
Suffrage Cook Book,” compiled by Mrs. 
Hattie A. Burr, from receipts contributed 
by advocates of woman suffrage. 

To any one sending us $2.50 with the 
name of a new subscriber for a year, we 
will send either of the following books: 
“Jo's Boys, and How they Turned Out,” 
by Louisa M. Alcott, or ‘*Phillipia; ora 
Woman’s Question,” by Mrs. H. M. Tracy 


Cutler. 
-—__——__ — eo ——_—_ 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending Feb. 15, 1887, as 
follows: 

Maggie Bardill, Groton, Dak. Ter., Wash- 
boiler. 

Mary E. Christmon, Woodville, N. Y., 
Portable Wardrobe. 

Mary V. Coleman, Atlanta, Ga., Cutting 
and Fitting Garments. 

Nelly P. Levalley, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Drive-chain. 

Annie Showley, New York, N. Y., De- 
vice for Renovating Garments. 

Ella E. and J. 8S. West, New York. N. Y., 
Clasp. 

~~ eee 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A FLOWER FABLE. 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


For years the kings of the meadow had 
been chosen from the Golden-rod family, 
because they were tall and strong, and 
loved to rule. Some of them did well, 
others were tyrannical or careless, and all 
were fond of money and power, as their 
name showed ; but the flowers never dared 
to propose having any one else, because 





‘this had been the custom so long. 


Now there were a great many Asters of 
every kind and color, from the little white 
stars low in the grass to the stately sprays 
waving their purple plumes over the mos- 
8y wall that enclosed the meadow. Those 
growing along the roadside saw and heard 
what went on in the world, and were wise, 
energetic creatures, anxious to set things 
tight everywhere. So they began to say 
to their neighbors, one autumn, as the 
time for election drew near: 

“We have had kings long enough; let us 
try a queen now, and reform certain very 
Important matters which are always neg- 
lected by the Golden-rods, who care only 
for feasting and fighting and having their 
Own way. Let us all vote for our Violet, 
who grows over there in the palace, and 
would make a wise, good queen.” 

At this proposal the aristocratic Cardinal 
Flowers were shocked, and grew red with 
shame; the Fringed Gentians shut their 

lue eyes and nearly fainted at the bold 
idea, and Clematis hid her face in the grass 

at she might not see the unfeminine 
creatures who dared suggest such a thing. 
But the late Clovers and Buttercupa, being 
honest, simple-hearted flowers, cried,“‘Yes, 
yes, let us do it, and give the Asters a 
turn, as is only fair.” 

And the Forefathers’ Cup, which grew 
all over the field, added : 

We shall vote for Violet. It is time the 
preer bem tg ne < the bees eo} 
gra stopped, t 

Snakes should no longer be Pall to 
and kill the innocent birds, that the 
battles of the ants should end, and more 
peace, order, and economy be introduced 





blic affairs. The Asters are de- 

the stars, and so are very 
wise ; they are also just and gentle, and 
we ail love them. Let us try a queen, and 
see if we cannot make the meadow what it 
should be.” 

The Forefathers’ Cup were much respect- 
ed by all the plants, because they came 
over in the Mayflower, were very ita- 
ble, with their green and russet pi 
always full, and outlived the frost, like a 
fine old family as they were. 

so wh-n they spoke up for the Asters, 
no one dared say much, though the Gold- 
en-rods among themselves, and 
openly laug at such nonsense. There 
was great excitement, and all the flowers 
nodded and rustled as if a gale was blow- 
ng as they talked the matter over and de- 
cided how they would vote. The haughty 
Cardinals declined to vote at all; so did 
the Gentians; and delicate ‘ Jematis de- 
clared that she ouly wanted something to 
cling to and obey, and never could consent 
to be a queen. 

But the Clovers and Buttercups, the 
Pitcher Plant and all the Asters, voted 
bravely for Violet; and the Maple ‘Tree, 
that stood in the middle of the field, drop- 
ped a little red leaf with a V on it, as the 
wind went about collecting votes, which 
surprised the flowers very much, as sucha 
thing had vever happened before, and all 
regarded the beautiful tree as their court 
poet, it made such lovely music high above 
them. Even the old green Rock at the 
foot of the Maple gave a bit of its lichen 
for Violet, to the great wrath of the Grape- 
vine, who kept a drinking-saloon for the 
dissipated bees on its sunny side. 

Of course the Golden-rods all voted for 
their handsome relative, a fine, tall plant 
who happened to grow near the Purple 
Aster under the Maple ‘l'ree which was 
called the palace. But the other side won, 
and Violet was proclaimed queen with 
great rejoicing by all her friends and 
neighbors, to the great dismay of the fool- 
ish flowers who wanted the world to stand 
still. 

‘What are we coming to?” groaned the 
Cardinals, red with rage. 

“Utter destruction!’ croaked the Crows, 
flapping away to carry the bad news else- 
where. 

**We will never visit her,” declared the 
Gentians, shaking their fringes as if the 
mere thought soiled them. 

‘Coarse, unfeminine creature, to dare to 
rule alone! It makes me faint to look at 
her,” sighed Clematis, peeping up all the 
same, full of curiosity to see how hand- 
some Golden-rod took his downfall. 

He tossed his yellow head in scornful 
silence, and never once looked over the 
tuft of ferns that grew between him and 
the new queen. 

“It won't last long; she can’t reign alone, 
and soon will beready to giveitup. ‘These 
silly things will learn a good lesson, and 
be glad to get me back. So I'll preserve 
my dignity and bide my time,” he said to 
his friends; for he was a fine fellow, only 
he did not know yet what Asters could do 
when they had the power, and it was he 
who learned the lesson, as we shall see. 

Everyone thought that the queen’s head 
would be turned with this sudden change, 
and that great festivities would be held in 
honor of it, so the Cardinals and Gentians 
half regretted their resolution not to visit 
the palace, since they would lose all 
chance of sharing in the splendor and 
showing their lovely robes. 

But Violet lived very quietly behind the 
tall ferns, and was so very busy attending 
to the affairs of her kingdom that she had 
no time for banquets. She asked advice 
of the Maple ‘I'ree and the wise old Rock. 
and soon began the much-needed reforms. 
The snakes were banished, and the birds 
were safe. The tipsy bees were ordered 
to go to the Pitcher Plant and drink fresh 
water, fur the Grapevine Hotel was shut 
up. The quarrels of the ants were settled 
without bloodshed, and the gossiping 
crows were forbidden to sit on the fence 
telling evil stories of every one ‘I'he poor 
were cared for, and the first feast at the 
palace was for certain improvident butter- 
flies who had neglected to make their co- 
coons before the cold weather came. These 
poor gentlefolk were sent to a new home 
under the mullein leaves, and passed a 
comfortable winter with other insects in 
like case. 

Many quiet charities went on, and slow- 
ly the flowers were forced to confess that 
the new plan was not a failure, for the 
world still stood, though a queen ruled. 
Never had the meadow been so beautiful, 
orderly, and prosperous; even the Cardi- 
nals could not deny that, though they still 
turned their backs on Violet, and visited 
the Golden-rods more than ever. 

The Asters, of course, were in great 
feather, and some of them put on airs; but 
most of them rejoiced quietly, and did 
their best to help her Majesty rule wisely 
and justly, sure that in time prejudices 
would die away, and all agree that the 
new plan was a good one. 

Prince Golden-rod, as they called the de- 
feuted flower. still lived in the palace and 
watched for Violet to fail, that he might 
win back his own place. But when all 
went well, he began to think his chance 
was lost, and to consider what he had best 
do about it. He could not live so near his 
lovely neighbor and not admire her dignity, 
sweetness and wisdom; and soon he began 
to love her, and to wish he could share the 
honor and affection most of ber subjects 
felt for her. He told his friends to come 
to court and be cordial; and. being world- 
ly wise, they obeyed him. This left the 
Cardinals and their party out in the cold 
and made them very angry. They could 
not bear to own that they had been in the 
wrong, yet felt that it must come, and 
tried to conquer their prejudices, but found 
it very hard work. Clematis gave in first, 
for suddenly she began to climb up the 
Maple Tree and enjoy the light and air, in- 
stead of hiding in the grass; and when 
asked about this sudden start, she said, 
bravely: 

**[ couldn’t live so near the queen and 
not long to be stronger and nobler than I 
was. ow I see what a large, lovely 
world it is, and I mean to go on climbing 


into our 
seended 





till, ike the Maple, my head is near the 
sky. though my roots are in the earth?’ 

“Well, if she gives in, we must,” said 
the Gentians, who always followed the 
fashion. no matter what it was. 

The aristocratic Cardinals still held out, 
but not for long, for soon something hap- 
pened which made it impossible for them 
to refuse to go to court. 

One moonlight night, as Prince Golden- 
rod was romantically serenading Violet on 
a wind harp, he heard her sigh, and hasti- 
ly pulling away the screen of ferns, begged 
to know if he could help her in any way. 

“Be wy friend and help me with advice, 
for in some things you are wiser than I,” 
answered Violet, softly. ‘‘The Maple lifts 
my heart up when it is heavy, but he lives 
80 far above us I cannot trouble him with 
the cares of our small world. The Rock 
gives me courage and support, but he is 
very old, and the short life of a flower is a 
trifleto him. My own sturdy sisters, who 
have borne the sun and dust of the road- 
side season after season, are very helpful, 
but | seem to need some nearer friend who 
knows the trials of this high place, and 
can sympathize with the splendid loneli- 
ness of a throne.” 

‘“*It need not be lonely, sweet neighbor, 
if you will let me share it with you,” cried 
the Prince, his face shining with love and 
joy. as he leaned yet nearer over the green 
wall. “I have Jearned much from you, 
and never again can be the selfish tyrant 
that I was. I know your trials. and long 
to lightenthem. Let metry, not as king 
but consort, and together we can make our 
people happy, I am sure.” 

As he spoke, Violet's half-folded leaves 
begun to open till he saw the golden heart 
below, und read there more than her lips 
told. 

**No, be king; there is room for both 
upon the throve, and when love and power 
go hand in hazd, all will be well with the 
world.” 

What the Prince answered only the Moon 
heard, and she never told; but when day 
dawned there wus great wonder and re- 
joicing in the meadow, for the fern screen 
was down, the gold and purple flowers 
stood side by side, while the Maple scat- 
tered rosy leaves over them as he sung a 
wedding hymn, and the old Rock said, as 
the sunshine fell upon his gray front: 

“It is always so. Only believe, work 
and wait, and in the fulness of time right 
wins, and justice, truth. and love shall 
reign.”— Woman Suffrage Bazaar Journal. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 
dress WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending @ self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr 
Lawrence, 212 East 9th Street, New York, wil 
receive the recipe free of charge. 


Don’t Get Caveut this spring with your 
blood full of impurities, your digestion impaired, 
your appetite poor, kidneys and liver torpid, and 
whole system liable to be prostrated by disease— 
but get yourself into good condition, and ready 
for the changing and warmer weather, by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It stands unequalled for 
purifying the blood, giving an appetite, ana for a 
general spring medicine. 








me BEST THING KNOWN rx 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 

No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold rocers, BEWARE of imitations 

well designed to mislead. PEARLI 

eens FE labor-saving comp und, 





SOLD BY 
LEADING RETAILERS 


FERRIS BR 
Manufacturers 
341 FRRIS BR YORK. 


| CURE FITS! 


cure 1 do net mean merely to stop 
time and then have them return a mean a radical cure. 
{ have made the disease of FI’ E : @ 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy tocure 
the worst cases. Bocense others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for_a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office. It costs you potting for a trial, and I wih gare gen. 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT. 183 Pearl St_“New York. 











THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page es — 50 cents a year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 

Des , lowa, 








The Woman's Journal. 


A Werte Paper, be cig to Ligne p= of om 
en, to their work, wages, education, especially to 
their right of Suffrage. ‘It is edited by Lucy Stons, 


Henry B. Buackwet., afd Atice Stone BLack- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JuLta Warp Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALocoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-roome, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JouRNAL, Boston, Masa. 


. “It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I would give up my dail 
Wowan’s Journa..”— Ma 


“It is an armory of weapons to al! who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’”’"—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman's JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has vo peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and ite 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. Willard. 


paper sooner than the 
‘itchell. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 


(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
Woman's JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
CLaRA BEwicK CoLsy. 





Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 


THe WomaAn’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
ite contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygieue, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers, 


The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for 83.00 per year. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Mora) Education of their Children in 
Relation te Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just beep 
issued. Cloth hound, 75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTAN?), corner Penusylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 





GO** Y BAF 


THE LAWS OF LIFE. 


Amonthly Health Journal, conducted 
by the Physicians of the SANATORIUM, 
teaches the 


WAY TO HEALTH, 


by nature’s methods, without medica- 
tion. It shows also how to 


Prevent Sickness, 


and how to live to a happy old age. 
dispensable in the family. 





Only 81.00 a year. Address, 


SANATORIOM PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, Liv. Co., N. ¥. 





Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of Il, 
lustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Gar- 
dening and Flower Culture. and over 1/0 containing an 
Illustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS and VEGE- 


TABLES grown. with directions how to grow them. 
where the best SEEDS, PLANTS, and BULBS 
can be procured. with pricesofeacn. This book mailed 
free on receipt of 10 cents. and the 10 cents may be de- 
icted from the first order sent us. Every one inter- 
ested in a garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, 
should bave this work. We refer to the millions who 
have used our seeds, Buy on!y Vick’s Seeds at Head- 

quarters. JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


LADIES 





ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 
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READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES, 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
&@ postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, ani their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it ~ ey ay lities for lau: ng 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before 
equalled in this or any other country. 
&@ Telephone number 7222. 








Important New Books. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN 
TREASURY OF POEMS, 
Extra cloth, gilt edges. $5. The finest collection ot 
Fie iecoctioe ieeeae" fs $00) ake original. by our 
best artists, and finely e ved. are 


of 360 8, b 
English poets xe Ww tt 


Hol 
Browning, Tennyson. Mrs. Whitney, th Stuart 
Phelp-, Margaret Sidney, Christina ti, = 
5. M. B. Piatt, Miss Muloch, Mary E. Wilkins, 
garet J. Preston, &c. 





THE MIDNIGHT SUN; 


The Tsar and the Nihilist. Adventures and 
Observationsin Norway, Sweden and Russia. 
By Rev. J. M. Buckley, LL. D. Very finely 
illustrated, Extra Clo-h. 83. 


A Nihilist who has seen the advance sheets says: “It 
is the fairest and fullest account of Nibilism in the 
same space in the English language.” And a lo 
Russian says: “It must have been written by a person 
long resident in Russia.” 


SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME. 


By Mrs. Jessie Bent Fr t. 
cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs, Fremont has had a wonderfully varied caceer : 
and her reminiscences of her early life in Washington, 
her romantic experiences with Gen. Fremunt tn the 
West, and brilliant scenes in various courts of Euro 
where she was an honored guest, are all related ina 
lightful manner. 


LAST EVENING WITH ALLSTON, 


And Other Papers, By Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
rare volume by one whose name is associated with 


A 
much that is best in New England ducational and 
social life. 





PERRY’S SAINTS; 
Or, The Fighting Parson’s Regiment. 
Story of the War for the Union. By Co 
James M. Nichols. 12mo, cloth, illustrated 
$1.25. 
Every soldier and every soldier's cnild will be inter- 
ested in reading this book, which is written in a spirited 


manner, and gives the history of some of the must re- 
markable episodes of the war. 


NEW EVERY MORNING. 
A Year-Book for Girls, Edited by Annie H, 
Rider, 16mo, cloth. $1. 
Practical, earnest, thoughtful, yet bright and attrace 


tive selections, that will appeal to what is best in every 
girl’s nature, and help to develop It. 


HESTER, 


And Other New England Stories, 
garet Sidvuey. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By Mar. 


True to the life they represent, these stories are thor- 
oughly imbued with the New England spirit. The dia- 
lect is choicely preserved, with the best flavor of village 
speech, like a fine aroma, never allowed to be lost. 

ne Character sketches are begat. natura! and faithful 
delineations of New England life, customs and manners, 


COMMON-SENSE SCIENCE. 


By Grant Allen, 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


The twenty-eight papers here inclosed comprise such 
subjects as “Second Nature.” “Attainable Ldeals,” 
Balance of Nature,” “Knowledge and Opinion,” and are 
characterized by original thought and fine literary 
acumen, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW THEOLOGY HERALD. 


The New Theology HERALD is a family relig- 
ious paper, and, while standing firmly for the ideas 
of the New Theology, will give the ripe thought of 
Christian scholarship on the supreme questions of 
religion. The eminent scholars and Divines asso 
ciated with the Lakewood School of New Theology, 
will furnish this paper, from time to time, with 
the brightest jewels of their thought. It stands for 
the rights of man, woman and child, and will 
attack, without fear, every form of wrong, nation- 
al or individual. Believing that God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living, and that His 
Holy Spirit is ever breathing new truth into the 
souls of men, it holds that theology, like every 
other department of human thought, must be pro- 
gressive. Holding fast to all the revelations of the 
past, it accepts with reverent gladness all the rev- 
elations of the present time. It would unite in the 
bonds of a common sympathy all those who, either 
within or without the Evangelical Church, are 
earnestly seeking to reconstruct religious thought, 
and clear it from the errors of the past. It seeks 
to preserve the truth that has found imperfect ex- 
pression in ancient forms of faith, and to set it 


forth in a form which shall command the respect 
and reverence of the disciples of science and mod- 
ern thought. 


The HERALD is the only paper representing the 
New Theology movement. It is the organ of the 
New Theology Reading Circles, and will contain 
a large portion of the reading in the regular courses 
of study. 

The Sermons of Dr. Townsend constitute a lead- 
ing feature of the HERALD. 

s¢ +7, YN : ERS” { EDITORS. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Published bi-weekly. Subscription price one dol- 
lar per year, strictly in advance. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


WASH CLOTHES WITHOUT RUBBING 
as effectively as the best Laundry . No 
complete without it. Warranted for 10 years, 
being made of Composition Metal anu Solid Brass tubes. 


Sample Sent for $83.00 Express Prepaid. 
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SMITH BROS. &CO., Manf’ 
520 State Street, New Haven, Coun, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 

28 AVON STREET. 
ch Oyster feaee ii ia; Penderioln Cream, f 
ofthe phen h alunite very fe a prices 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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Letters remittances and relating to the 
business of the , must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. ters or P. O. money order, 
or *s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. y sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the pegee ts a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. change of date printed 

the is a receipt for renewals. This change 


on 
should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 
Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscription and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 
Communications and letters eaeting, te editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 











The Oommonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Strate Hovse, Boston, Feb. 16, 1887. 
The Committee on Cities will give a hearing to 
parties interested in an order to consider the ex- 
pediency of legislation requiring cities to provide 
@ police matron or matrons at one or more of its 
police stations, and requiring that no woman 
arrested shall be taken to, or detained at, any 
fice station not so provided, at Room 16, State 
‘couse, on Tuesday, March 1, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Epwarp P. Wiser, Chairman. 

C. G. H. Benninx, Clerk of the Committee. 


——_-—_ 10 + —-- 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The aunual meeting of stockholders of 
the Woman's JOURNAL will be held at 
their office, No 5 Park Street, Boston, on 
Mondav. March 7, 1887, at 11.30 A. M. 
The stockholders are respectfully invited 
to attend. By order of the directors. 

SAMUEL E SEWALL, President. 

C. WILDE, Clerk. 


-~e ¢o—____ _—__ 
BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The next monthly meeting of the Boston 
Woman Suffrage League will be held in 
Ward 11, at the house of John L. Whiting, 
Esq., 16 Berwick Park, on Monday, March 
7,at 7.30 P. M. After a short business meet- 
ing, a paper, entitled "The Conundrum of 
the Times,” will be read by Miss Beecher, 
followed by short speeches, discussion, 
etc. Members of the League are requested 
to attend, and invite others not now mem 
bers to attend, especially gentlemen, so 
that, more and more, the work of the 
League may be understood. Take Colum- 
bus Avenue cars. 

Miss L. A. Hatcn, Cor. Sec. 
eno 


GREAT REJOICING. 





The WOMAN’s JOURNAL office has been 
a place of jubilee ever since the passage of 
the municipal suffrage billin Kansas. Be- 
ginning on Monday morning, nearly every 
person who entered came with congratula- 
tions. 

“Is it not good news from Kansas?” said 
one. 

**How delightful that such a great State 
has done it!” said another. 

‘*Massachusetts ought to have done it,” 
said a third. 

‘Tam glad she did not,” said a young 
Western-born suffragist. ‘Those great 
Western States are bound to take the lead. 
Massachusetts is too conservative.” 

‘*How happy these Kansas women must 
be!” said one. 

**Those Kansas men ought to be proud 
of themselves,” said another. And so it 
wenton. TheSouth Hanson Club and the 
Woburn Club were represented by some of 
their active members. Suftragists from 
Maine. Vermont, and Rhode Island came 
in, and all with one accord joined in the 
chorus of rejoicing for Kansas and with it 
The end of the long strife for equal rights 
for women seemed nearer than ever, and 
the forty vears of searching for the prom- 
ised land in the wilderness of doubt and 
disbelief in the principles of a representa- 
tive government. seemed not in vain. 
Everywhere the signs are full of promise. 
Let us redouble our efforts. In due season 
we shall reap. L. 8. 

-— ——— —-@@Po- | —— 
WOMEN VS. VOTERS. 


Under the above heading, the Topeka 
Capital, rejoicing in the passage of the 
Kansas municipal suffrage bill, makes a 
common sense statement of the case, as 
follows: 


There is nothing but illusion in the ex- 
pressed fears of some persons, that to 
make voters uf women is to unsex them. 
In all local affuirs of a social or religious 
nature women are the best workers, and 
they are the best planners. If a church is 
to be erected, if funds are to be raised for 
the poor or for any specific purpose, wom- 
en are always consulted, and they are al- 
ways ready to do their own part, and are 
often required to do much of the men’s 
part. Did any woman ever lose the love 
of her husband, the esteem of the com- 
munity, or her own self-respect, by doing 
work of that kind? Women are just as 
much interested in good government as 
men are, and they have quite as clear a 
conception of what ought and what ought 
not to exist, in the community or the State, 
as men have. Women have as much to 
live for as men have; they know as well 
what is needed in the family and in the 

iborhood as men do, in all matters 

ining to the social and moral well- 

of the people. Women are the wives 

of men and mothers of children; they keep 
watch at the very fountains of life. Who 
can know more of the frailties, the follies, 





and the tendencies of mankind, than wom- 
en? Who can better understand the need 
of a eommunity of people than women 
who have the custody < rene people, 
middle-aged people, and people in the 
homes? A woman who is fit for a man’s 
wife, is fit to vote whenever he votes. A 
woman who is fit to have the care of a 
family. is fit to have a voice in the govern- 
ment of a community; and ag | man. 
when he marries a wife, declares, by that 
act, his confidence in at least one woman 
as to all these matters—wifehood, mother- 
hood, and family control. ‘That ought to 
settle the whole matter. Women who vote 
will be just what they were before they 
voted, unly more powerful. Good women 
will remain good; bad women will get no 
worse. It will be found in practice that 
women, as voters, will attend to their po- 
litical duties just as they attend to their 
social duties. ‘Tender-hearted pa will 
be surprised to find that voting will have 
no bad effect upon women. 

How simple and straightforward the 
whole case appears with such a clear state- 
ment! Who need fear? L. 8. 


o> 
i il 


SENATOR BROWN ON SUFFRAG®. 


Senator Brown says: 

“Individualized women, old maids, and 
individualized men, old bachelors, though 
they may be useful in certain minor ways, 
are, after all, to speak with the relentless- 
ness of science, fragmentary and abortive, 
so far as the great scheme of the universe 
is concerned, and often become, in addi- 
tion, seriously detrimental to the right 
progress of society.” 

Now, supposing this to be true, what 
has it to do with woman suffrage? It 
might be an argument for disfranchising 
maidens and bachelors, as unprofitable 
drones in the social hive, but not for dis- 
franchising all women, the majority of 
whom are wives and mothers. 

Exception must be taken, however, to a 
system of classification which would rank 
Florence Nightingale below ‘*Margaret, 
the mother of criminals,” and would pro- 
nounce the life of George Washington 
‘fragmentary and abortive, so far as the 
great scheme of the universe is concerned,” 
because he left no children. This is vot 
“the relentlessness of science,” but the 
recklessness of oratory. ‘The important 
thing about people is not whether they are 
married, but whether they are good. If 
they are good, and have good sense, they 
find ways to promote “the great scheme 
of the universe,” whether they have the 
happiness to be fathers and mothers or 
not. And if they are not good, or have 
not good judgment, they are pretty sure 
to be *‘detrimental to the right progress of 
society,” whether they be married or sin- 
gle. 

Senatur Brown says: ‘The leaders in 
the woman’s rights movement seek to in- 
dividualize women.” If this means that 
they seek to keep women from marrying, 
the leaders in the woman's rights move- 
ment have too much sense to attempt any 
such hopeless task. Nor would pre- 
cepts of celibacy come with a very good 
grace from these ladies, most of whom 
have themselves set an example to the 
contrary. 

There is no reason to think that suffrage 
would keep women from marrying. In 
New England, where women cannot vote, 
unmarried women abound; in Washington 
and Wyoming Territories, under woman 
suffrage, unmarried women are as rare as 
white blackbirds. This looks as if wom- 
en’s marrying or not marrying depended 
chiefly on other conditions than suffrage. 

Senator Brown says that the character 
of men and women “should be developed 
with a view to their future union with 
each other.” It might not be a bad idea. 
Girls have always been educated, theoreti- 
cally at least, with a view to making them 
good wives and mothers. If Senator 
Brown wishes that boys should be edu- 
cated with a special view to making them 
good husbands and fathers, the plan will 
certainly meet with no opposition from 
the advocates of woman suffrage. 

The rest of Senator Brown's speech is 
only a reiteration of his previous objec- 
tions. His main point is that women are 
physically incompetent to perform politi- 
cal duties. As these duties, however, are 
performed without difficulty by octogena- 
rians and cripples, it seems as if they 
might not be beyond the strength of wom- 
en. Indeed, when thousands of women 
have been voting for nearly twenty years, 
both in England and in our own Western 
Territories, it is absurd to talk about *‘labo- 
rious duties for which they (the female 
sex) are not by nature physically compe- 
tent.” 

Senator Brown also says ‘‘the Creator 
never intended” women to vote. But in 
the absence of any special revelation from 
the Creator on that point, we doubt’ wheth- 
er Senator Brown knows. If the will of 
God can be inferred from the tendency of 
events, all who can read the signs of the 
times are fast coming to perceive that He 
does mean women to vote. 

Being called upon to show reason why 
women should be forbidden to vote, Sena- 
tor Brown answers: *“The woman with 
the infant at the breast is in no condition 
to plough on the farm, or command armies 








as a general.” Then why not ask for a 
law prohibiting her todo so? Because, as 
John Stuart Mill says: 
“What women by nature cannot it is 
can do, but not so well as the men who are 
competitors, com suffices to exclude 


Some women will be Inclined to make a 
little fun of Senator Brown's assertion 
that all the more “laborious” duties are 
now performed by men, and all the easier 
ones by women. Among these less labori- 
ous things, he mentions *‘the proper dis- 
charge of domestic duties,” ‘‘to care for 
infant children,” and “to train earefully 
and properly those who in the youthful 
period are further advanced toward matur- 
ity,” which means, no doubt, the bigger 
boys and girls. We wish it might happen 


»to Senator Brown to be obliged for a sin- 


gle rainy day to take care of a duzen rest- 
less, active children, including a teething 
baby; to amuse the younger ones and 
keep the peace among them, to answer the 
endless questions of those a little older, 
training them ‘“‘carefully and properly” in 
the way in which they should go; and at 
the same time to attend to “the proper dis- 
charge of domestic duties,” washing, iron- 
ing. dusting, cooking, cleaning, etc., etc 
He would be pretty sure to say at night 
that ‘‘the laborious duties of the plantation, 
the workshop or the machine-shop™ were 
nothing compared toit. If the ability to 
“live laborious days” is a qualification for 
suffrage, few voters possess it in a higher 
degree than the average housewife. Ifa 
woman can do all this without injury, is it 
likely that it would hopelessly break down 
her health to read the newspaper, to attend 
a semi-occasional political meeting, and to 
cast a vote once or twice a year? 

Men are quite willing that women should 
do a hundred things which are physically 
more laborious than casting a vote. ‘The 
solicitude some of them express for fear 
suffrage may injure the health of women 
recalls a story told by Miss Eastman. When 
school suffrage for women was still a new 
thing, a hard-working woman appeared at 
the dvor of the polling-place in a country 
town, to cast her first vote. A local poli- 
t cian instantly bustled up to her, and of- 
fered his arm with great gallantry to es- 
cort her to the ballot-box, saying, ‘*Let 
me assist you, madam.” The woman 
looked at him, and answered: 

“If you had been around this morning 
at five o’clock, when | was making the 
fire, bringing in wood and water, and get- 
ting breakfast, | might have been glad of 
some help; but if it is only about drop- 
ping this bit of paper into the box that 
you want to help me, I think I can do that 
myself.” And she did. A. 8. B. 


——_~e9-9—___—_ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 


The engrossing topic of conversation 
among the people of Washington Territory 
and Oregon, just now, is the temporary dis- 
franchisement of the Women of Washing- 
ton Territory by the Supreme Court as re- 
organized by a Democratic administration. 
Chief-Justice Greene has been removed, 
and in his place: another judge, R. A. 
Jones, has been appointed. Of his procliv- 
ities we cannot spesk with certainty, as 
our friends ‘“tnever heard of him until 
after the appointment was made.” But 


-he is said to be a lawyer in good standing, 


and lives in Portland, Oregon. The wom- 
en everywhere will watch this new incum- 
bent with the keenest interest; and if he 
and his new colleague see their way clear- 
ly, they will soon teach Judges Turner 
and Langford that the will of the people 
is not to be trifled with. 

Judges Langford and Turner have de- 
cided the woman suffrage laws of 1883 
and 1885 to be unconstitutional. 

Judge Langford, in his opinion, says: 


‘The present Code of Washington does 
not contain any authentical act of the 
Legislative Assembly. It purports to 
have been edited and compiled by a private 
party. It contains no titles to acts, no 
enacting clause, no signature of the Presi- 
dent, Speaker, or Governor. ‘The chapter, 
divisions, and sections all purport to be 
the act of a private party. It is clear that 
this book does nvt contain an act or copy 
of an act passed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly, and it cannot be known officially what 
it does or does not contain. Legislators 
have departed from the old custom of hav- 
ing a preamble toeach act; also, of having 
each bill read at length in the hearing of 
the members. It has become fashionable 
to pass bills by the reading by title only, 
and newspapers have been publishing 
them in this way, thus leading to surrep- 
titious legislation. In this way all the acts 
granting women the right to vote are void, 
and if unable to vote they are incapable of 
acting as jurors.” 


The decision of Judge Turner is substan- 
tially as follows: 


“T think the clear weight of authority, 
and certainly sound reason, is against the 
position that a reference to a section in the 
title of an emendatory act, without more, 
is iv any ease sufficient. My conclusions 
concerning the validity of this law have 
not been hastily arrived at. Argument 
was had before me in a similar case months 
ago, and I deferred giving a decision until 
after the meeting of the Supreme Court. 





y 
should have the right of suffrage, the next 
Legislature can remedy any present de- 
fects. But, after carefully considering 
the matter, I believe the act amending Sec- 
tion 3050 of the Code to be in conflict with 
the organic act, and void.” 


The printed journal of the proceedings 
of the Territorial Legislature for 1886 
shows the falsity of these judges’ declara- 
tions. The title of the bill defining the 
qualifications of voters is distinctly set 
forth therein, and the bill bears the signa- 
ture of the proper authorities in due and 
legal form, as is distinctly specified by 
Chief-Justice Greene, in his ‘‘total dissent” 
from the above legal distortions. 

Hon. WH. White, U. S. District Attor- 
ney for Washington ‘Territory, criticises 
severely, in the Seattle Press, the decision 
of the Supreme Court on the woman suf- 
frage question, and predicts endless liti- 
gation by unsettling titles to real estate, 
setting aside indictments, and defrauding 
the government of thousands of acres of 
land, as well as inciting perjury and crime. 

The Portland Oregonian, the leading 
daily journal on the Pacific coast, is pro- 
nounced in its condemnation, and gives 
the cheering information that the respect- 
able press of Washington ‘Territory unani- 
mously condemns the action of the judges 
as a judicial outrage. ‘The Oregonian says: 


‘One has but to take note of the sort of 
people who are shouting loudest with joy 
over the decision, to be moved with regret 
that the decision is made. If the intelli- 
gent, cultivated, and decent people of 
the ‘Territory were not unanimously for 
woman suffrage, it is quite plain that the 
other sort were very general-y against 
it. By many of the Territory it is charged 
that there was a ‘conspiracy’ to get the 
decision on a case trumped up for the pur- 
pose. There seems to have been an effort 
to seek, or rather create, an opportunity 
to exercise judicial authority in carrying 
out a premeditated design. Such action 
tends to unsettle D nraee confidence in the 
courts and the judiciary, and destroy the 
stability of the law. However many peo- 
ple may differ in their opinions as to the 
policy of measures, there is a general re- 
pugnance to having any established meth- 
od, or expressed will of the people, rudely 
set aside on a mere technical point, brought 
up and sustained for the mere purpose of 
accomplishing a design—interpreting the 
law to suit the end sought, rather than 
accepting the will of the people, as plainly 
expressed in the statute.” 


The Tacoma Ledger, giving the gist of 
the decision, says: 


‘The court released a criminal on a tech- 
nicality, so that he can vote at the next 
election, and took away the right of suf- 
frage from the noble women of the Terri- 
tory, whom all will admit have some 
influence for good on the morals of the 
community. How many more of the vi- 
cious element will this jail-delivery deci- 
sion launch upon the people of the Terri- 
tory? The opinion of Judges Turner and 
Langford, in wiping out woman suffrage 
in Washington Territory, contains fifteen 
thousand words. Does any sensible man 
or woman in the Territory believe that it 
was prepared between Monday afternoon, 
when the case was argued, ard Thursday 
morning, when it was given to the public? 
This fact makes it look like a conspiracy 
more than ever.” 


The Tacoma News says: 


‘lhe plan seems to have been premedi- 
tated, and the opinion prepared in antici- 
pation of the cases. The action has more 
the appearance of the carrying out of a 
purpose than the legitimate results of a 
judicial conclusion, fairly reachyd from 
the consideration of a case presented.” 


We reprint from the Oregonian a letter 
of Judge B. F. Dennison, one of the ablest 
lawyers in the Northwest. His opinion on 
a matter of law will have more weight with 
the legal profession than those of Judges 
Langford and Turner. 

The New Northwest says: 


‘Judges Langford and Turner are upset- 
ting their own party calculations by their 
retroactive decisions. If the women are 
not legal voters, Mr. Voorhees is not their 
delegate and never has been, and it is the 
duty of Hon. Thomas H. Brent to return 
to his post at once and oust this usurper 
and draw his back pay. If the decision 
against woman suffrage is correct, the Ter- 
ritery has had no legitimate legislation 
since 1883, and all laws made since that 
time are null and void. ‘The incomin 
Legislature is not legally elected, and a 
vases tried before a jury partially com- 
posed of women are to be set aside. ‘The 
Supreme Judges are themselves engaged 
in holding court at this time without au- 
thority of law. All suits for the collection 
of debts before juries partly composed of 
women are usurpations, and all criminals 
convicted under such conditions are pun- 
ished unlawfully and may collect dam- 
ages. The local option bill is itself a nul- 
lity, and all the sheriffs, probate judges, 
and other county officers of 1883, as well 
as the Legislature of that date, are ‘hold- 
overs.’ ‘lhe decision appears to be leading 
the people of Washington Territory into a 
labyrinth of perplexities.” 


Private advices just received make it 
probable, however, that the court has over- 
reached itself in its recent decision. ‘There 
is a law that the validity of the election of 
members of the Legislature can only be 
questioned or contested within a certain 
period. That period had elapsed before 





this decision was made. The Legislature, 


therefore, which meets next fall, will be 
composed of men elected in part by the 
votes of women. It is believed that the 
woman suffrage law will be promptly re. 


dent. They regard the decision of only 
two out of the four judges as of doubtfu! 
validity, and in any case as only a tem. 

porary obstruction. H. B. B. 
_ JUDGE DENNISON'S OPINION. 
(from the Oregonion of February 9.) 


If the recent opinions announced by 
Justice Langford and Justice Turner, in 
Harlan vs. the Territory, have the sem- 
blance of law or reason, some very im- 
portant results flow from them other than 
that of depriving women of the right of 
suffrage. 

One of these results is this : If the Wom- 
an Suffrage law is unconstitutional and 
void for the reasons assigned in those 
opinions, then the law fixing the time for 
holding the term of the Supreme Court, 
now in session at Olympia, is unconstitu- 
tional and void for the same identical rea- 
sons, and all its decisions and doings at 
the present time are without authority of 
law. 

Let us see if such is not the inevitable 
result. 

If correctly reported, both of these Jus- 
tices base their opinion upon the ground 
that the title of an act amending anything 
in the Code of Washington Territory by 
referenve to the section or chapter by num- 
ber only is ‘tin conflict with the organic 
act, and void.” 

* The title of the act conferring the right 
of suffrage upon women is this: 
“AN ACT 
To amend section 3050, chapter 238, of the Code 
of Washington.” 

This was the act of November 23, 1883. 

The title of the act on the same subject, 
approved January 29, 1886, is this: 

“AN ACT 
To amend section 3050 of chapter 238 of the Code 
of Washington Territory, as amended by an 
act entitled ‘An act to amend section of 
chapter 238 of the Code of Washington Terri- 
tory, approved Novenmer 23, 1883.’ ” 

These are the titles of the acts which 
Justice ‘Turner thinks are “in conflict with 
the organic act,” and render the acts un- 
constitutional and void. 

Justice Langford says: ‘This book 
(the Code) does not contain an act or copy 
of an act passed by the Legislative As- 
sembly, and it cannot be known officially 
what it does or does not contain.” 

They say that “all acts granting women 
the right to vote are void.” 

Now, section 2113 of the Code is this: 


“Section 2113. The Supreme Court of the 
Territory shdil be held at Olympia, on the second 
Monday of July in each year.” 


In 1886 this section of the Code was 
amended by an act in these words and 
figures, viz. : 





“AN ACT 


To amend chapter CLV. of the Code of Wash- 
ington Territory courts. 

“ Be it enacted, etc. 

“Section 1. That section 2113 of chapter 155 
of the Code of Washington Territory be so amend- 
ed as to read as follows: ‘Section 2113. The Su- 
preme Court of the Territory shall hold its next 
regular term at Olympia, on the first Monday of 
January, 1887, and Cescatter annually on said 


day of each year. 

Is there any material difference between 
this act amending section 2113 of the Code, 
and the acts amending section 3050 of the 
Code? 

If one of these acts is void for the rea- 
sons assigned in the opinions referred to, 
are not all of them void for the same rea- 
son? 

If so, the Supreme Court now in session 
at Olympia might as well adjourn sine dic.. 

B. F. DENNISON. 

Vancouver, February 5, 1887. 

—~-oo- 
MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORE. 


ALBANY, N. Y., FEB. 21, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The women of the Empire State are 
elated over the passage of the municipal 
suffrage bill by the Senate by so flattering 
avote. It has also passed to a third read- 
ing in the lower House. 

Knowing that Mrs. Devereux Blake was 
to labor for a bill to allow women to vote 
for members to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, I drew up the frame-work of the mu- 
nicipal bill now before the Legislature. It 
was completed by Hon. N. C. Noah, an 
eminent jurist of our city, and was after- 
wards pronounced sound by a judge of our 
Supreme Court. This course was pursued 
so that our State Executive could take n0 
exceptions to it. 

The bill was introduced by Hon. Ed- 
mund L. Pitts, of the twenty-ninth dis- 
trict, who gave it his earnest support. At 
my request it was sent to the Committee 
on “Miscellaneous Corporations,” Senator 
Coggeshall, of the twenty-second district, 
being its chairman and one of our chat- 
pions in the Senate. Among its number 
was Senator M. ©. Murphy, of the fifth 
district, who, for many years in our Legis 
lature, has helped our cause. The day af- 
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it was reported favorably, Senator 

, of Albany, alone dissenting. In 
ys I had seen every member of the 
Senate, and knew that the work after that 
was to be with those considering it. In 
the six days more, I secured the pledge 
of all the doubtful ones. On my list were 
the names of twenty strong men pledged 
to vote “aye.” A few days after, their 
vote resounded through the State, and the 
New York Senate.proved equal to the op- 
portunity. 

[asked Speaker Husted, of the Assem- 
bly, to help it through that body, never 
dreaming, however, he would give it the 
great lift he did on Friday last. Without 
violating any rule, he placed it far beyond 
the reach of our enemies. Holding the 
bill in his hand, he asked, ‘‘Is there any ob- 
jection to this bill being ordered to a third 
reading?’ Mr. Sheehan, the leader of the 
Democracy, was busy talking with Judge 
Greene. Gen. Husted continued: ‘There 
being no objection, it is so ordered.” The 
Albany Evening Journal says that ‘‘Mr. 
Sheehan jumped about like a decapitated 
hep. He called for order and shouted: 
‘My God, can this be?’ when told that the 
measure had been ordered to a third read- 
ing. Then he sat down and watched with 
suspicion every bill emanating from the 
Senate.” 

The following are the vote and the bill, 
(Democrats in Italic, Republicans in Ro- 
man): 


r 


Ayzes—Messrs. Barager, C hall, Connelly, 
Dunham, Fassett, Griswold, Hendricks, Hoys- 
radt, Knapp, Low, Marvin, Murphy, Pitts, 
Raines, Reilly, Sloan, Smith, Vedder, Walker, 
Wemple—20. 

Nays—Messrs. Cullen, Fagan, Kellogg, Mc- 
Millan, Nelson, Parker, Pierce, Traphagen, 
Worth—9. 


An Act to prevent discrimination on account of 
sex at municipal elections. 

The People of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
lows . 

Section 1. At any and all elections of and for 
municipal officers it shall be unlawful to make 
any discrimination between citizens on account 
of sex, and any female citizen shall be entitled to 
yote for such officers when if a male she would 
be entitled to so vote. 

§ 2. No inspector of election, poll clerk or 
other election officer shall hereafter omit or re- 
fuse to register or to receive the vote or ballot of 
any citizen for the officers for which he or she is 

lared by Sec. 1 of this Act to be entitled to 


vote. 

§ 3. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with 
or contrary to this act are hereby repealed. 

§ 4. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


The work will go on with energy and 
determination. It seems in the very air 
that we shall win. Leading papers of both, 
parties prophesy it. 

Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers assisted me 
in the Senate, and will be of great help in 
the Assembly. We shall be assisted by 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Troy, Dr. 
Harriet V. Chapin, Mrs. Mary Mull, and 
other ladies of Albany. 

I earnestly ask women throughout the 
State to write at once to their members of 
Assembly, and, if it pass that body, to send 
in letters and petitions to Gov. Hill. 

Mary SEYMOUR HOWELL, 
Cor. Sec. New York State W. S. A. 
OHO 
WENHAM WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The fortieth woman suffrage organization 
of the State is the above League, organized 
at the home of Mrs. M. Richards, during the 
thunder shower of last Friday evening. We 
had just received the news that the Govern- 
or of Kansas had signed the municipal suf- 
frage bill; and it gave us great joy. Every- 
thing proposed went off *tunanimously.” 
In this small town there are a large num- 
ber of suffragists, and with Mrs. Richards, 
one of the most energetic of women, as 
president, and Mr. F. B. Stanton, the post- 
master of Wenham, as secretary, the 
League will be an aggressive one. ‘They 
will meet again in two weeks. 

On my way to Danvers, next morning, I 
met our good friends, John I. Baker and 
Representative Dodge, of Beverly. Mr. 
Dodge I have often met, and have pressed 
our measure upon him.as he is an opponent. 
I gave him the cheering news from Kan- 
sas. which he had not heard of, and again 
urged him to vote for the bill this year. 
He replied, laughingly, ‘‘Just as soon as 
we settle the ‘division’ question of Bev- 
erly, I'll go in for woman suffrage.” Mr. 
— turned to me and said, ‘*Keep him to 

t.”? 

Certainly, Mr. Dodge is not a very pro- 
nounced opponent, and there are many 
others at the State House in his position. 
I hope they will consider that Massachu- 
setts ought not to be led, but should be 
among the leaders. It has lost the op- 
portunity to be the leader. But I am glad 
the West leads. Cora Scott Ponp. 


~~ 
ile cilia 


A SWEEPING VICTORY. 


The Christian Register says of the pas- 
Sage of the municipal woman suffrage bill 
in Kansas: 

“This is a sweepin 
peti The wae ty in the House is 
overwhelming Such a victory in a vigor- 
ous and progressive State will atone fora 
good rome! lefeats. Kansas has taken a 
Wise step in the interest of good und just 
government. We believe that, eventually, 
every other State will follow.” 





victory for woman 





New York, Fes. 21, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The bill securing municipal suffrage to 
the women of New York State passed the 
Senate, Feb. 16, twenty ayes to nine noes. 

This is the great good news of the week! 
The rejoicings over this victory have been 
heartfeit. It has been thought premature 
to hold any public meeting as a demon- 
stration of joy, but at many private re- 
unions there have been hearty exchanges 
of congratulations. 

An analysis of the vote shows some sig- 
nificant facts. ‘There are in the Senate 
twenty Republicans and twelve Demo- 
crats. Sixteen of the Republicans and 
four of the Democrats voted for the meas- 
ure; three Republicans and six Democrats 
against. The speeches in favor were all 
made by Republicans, the two amend- 
ments introduced to kill and throw ridi- 
cule on the bill were offered by Democrats. 

We have always boasted in New York 
that our cause was non-partisan; that we 
had the best men of both parties with us. 
But this action in the Senate has certainly 
revealed greater friendship among the Re- 
publicans than among the Democrats. 
We advise our Democratic friends to rally 
to our cause. It will injure their party to 
array themselves against us. 

When the vote was taken there were 
many ladies present. Among them was 
Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, of Lansing- 
burg, accompanied by Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer and the Rev. Mr. Spencer, of 
Troy.. Mrs. Rogers describes the scene 
as very animated. ‘lhe speech of Senator 
Pitts, of Orleans, who introduced the bill 
was very fine. Senators Low, Smith, 
Vedder, Coggeshall, and Raines followed. 
When the vote was declared the Senators 
came crowding up to shake hands. One 
of the foremost was Lieut.-Gov. Jones, 
President of the Senate, a Democrat who 
has been a very earnest advocate. He ce- 
cupied a seat by Mrs. Rogers much of the 
time. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, who has 
done so much for the success of this bill, 
was in Mt. Morris, where she was called 
by lecture engagements. 

The comments of the press have been 
mostly very favorable. The Albany Evening 
Journal, Rochester Union and Advertiser, 
and many other leading journals through- 
out the State have published friendly edi- 
torials. ‘Ihe papers in this city have said 
very little. It looks as if they feared to 
say anything against a probable success. 

Two days after the vote in the Senate, 
the Assembly Bill to exempt women from 
capital punishment was defeated, thirty to 
seventy-three. By every law of logic this 
ought to indicate that the municipal suf- 
frage bill will pass the Assembly two to 
one. Every man who voted that women 
should be held to equality of accountabil- 
ity with men, must, to be consistent, vote 
that they shall have equality of rights. 
Some of us have been blamed for allow- 
ing this bill to be introduced. It was done 
strictly asa‘**war measure.” ‘The roll-call 
on this question puts every man in the As- 
sembly on record. The seventy-three 
who decreed that women must hang will 
stultify themselves if they do not decree 
that they may vote. 

On the same day the municipal suffrage 
bill progressed to a third reading in the 
Assembly without opposition. It now 
only awaits the final vote. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Discussion of the municipal woman suf- 
frage bill in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture March 3. at 2.30 P. M. 

Mrs. Rebecca 8S. Smith, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., edits the suffrage department of the 
Minneapolis Review. 

The Rev. Dr. Hinsdale, 8S. T. D., of Bil- 
oxi, is giving a course of scientific lectures 
to the young women of the Pass Christian 
(Miss.) Institute. 

When a man and woman undertake to 
lead together a life of “plain living and 
high thinking,” the brunt of the struggle 
always must fall on the woman.—Athe- 
neum. 

Mrs. L. Effinger, of the Englewood (IIl.) 
Woman Suffrage Association, has written 
an exceptionally able paper, entitled *‘Ob- 
stacles to Suffrage.” We shall publish ex- 
tracts. 


The Pine Knot (Southern Pines, N. C.) 
does not believe that the South is ‘‘solid” 
against woman suffrage, and invites cor- 
respondence from women interested in the 
subject. 

The census shows that there are between 
two and three millions of women wage- 
workers in this country, all of whom sup- 
port themselves, and many of them their 
husbands and families. 

According to Secretary Dickinson's re- 
port, fifty years-ago two-fifths of the pub- 
lic school teachers in Massachusetts were 








men; now about one-tenth are mer. The 
average wages of men then were $25.44 
per month, and of women $11.38; now 
men average $111.23, and women $43.97. 


The Burlington petition for municipal 
suffrage has on it the names of all the 
selectmen and all the school committee,— 
three in each board, the town clerk and 
treasurer each being one of the selectmen. 


A syndicate of workingwomen has been 
formed in the Rue de Palestro, Paris, 
France, to dispense with the services of 
registry offices. About fifty women have 
already inscribed their names. 

A resolution has passed the Maine Sen- 
ate, submitting to the voters a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for woman 
suffrage. Its reconsideration has since 
been voted. ‘ 

Dr. Mary ‘Taylor Bissell, president of 
the New York Association of Vassar Col- 
lege Alumne, will give her lecture enti- 
tled ‘Emotional Stimulation Among Wom- 
en,” at the College, sometime before the 
close of the present semester. 


A young college student, whose chief 
charm is his honesty, says: ‘The superior 
standing of college girls is owing to the 
fact that the girls work for all they are 
worth, and we work for all our fathers 
are worth.”—Boston Globe. 


The WOMAN’s JOURNAL speaks of ‘‘im- 
mense verbosity and involved repetition of 
Senator Brown’s argument against woman 
suffrage.” We object only to the word ar- 
gument. The Georgian does not argue. 
He merely heaps up words.—Evening Rec- 
ord. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Mass. 
Society for the University Education of 
Women, addresses on collegiate work in 
Boston University were made by Dean W. 
E. Huntington, Prof. Buck, Prof. Hyatt, 
and several other members of the Faculty. 
It was an unusually interesting meeting. 


At the last meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage League of Worcester, an essay, writ- 
ten by Mrs. Rice, of Millbury, was read 
by Mrs. Briggs, on the recent vote in the 
United States Senate. Mr. Joseph A. How- 
land and others who shared in the discus- 
sion, took a very hopeful view of the prog- 
ress of the cause. 


At the last meeting of the Hartford 
Equal Rights Club, a letter was read from 
Mrs. Prudence Crandall Philleo, now 
eighty-four years old, and living at Elk 
Falls, Kan. She says: 

‘*The work and responsibility of woman 
is so great in every department of life that 
she especially needs the added responsi- 
bility of the ballot to assist her in her ar- 
duous work.” 

A number of new members were added 
to the club. 

Col. Fred Grant says he spends an hour 
a day taking down his mother’s reminis- 
cences of his father, and has filled 1,500 
pages with memoranda. He has also his 
father’s diary, and about 200 of the love- 
letters written to Mrs. Grant-during their 
engagement, very practical, he says, and 
forming ‘‘what is undoubtedly the most 
exact and accurate history of the Mexican 
war ever made.” 

The Legislature of New York decreed 
that the Empire State, on the question of 
capital punishment, is against any discrim- 
ination in favor of women purely on the 
ground of sex. Now, let the same Legis- 
lature show that it is not in favor of any 
discrimination against women purely on 
the ground of sex. This it can do by ad- 
vocating woman’s right to vote for those 
who are to say what favors shall be grant- 
ed to or withheld from citizens generally, 
without regard to sex.— Boston Globe. 


Miss Elizabeth S. Tobey, President of 
the Massachusetts W. C. 'T’. U., is getting 
the State thoroughly organized, and the re- 
ports of her public addresses are most fa- 
vorable. Miss Elizabeth Gordon, the Cor- 
responding Secretary, has developed a rare 
administrative faculty, and is said to keep 
more irons in the fire, and to get them out 
in better order, than most women. Our 
Message, under her care and that of Mrs. 
Everest, receives high praise. Miss Gor- 
don, we are told, also promises well as a 
speaker. 

Judge Edwards Pierrepont has just got 
back from France, where he went to ar- 
range the marriage settlements of an Amer- 
ican weman, worth several millions, who 
was to marry a French marquis Judge 
Pierrepont says: ‘**!he power which the 
French law gives to a husband over his 
wife when there are no ante-nuptial limita- 
tions, can almost be compared to the 
power of the Southern slaveholder over 
his slave. The French husband cannot sell 
his wife, but with that exception he has 
almost unbounded control over her liberty 
and her property.” 


The W. C. 'T. U.-offers a prize banner to 
the New England state which reports the 
largest per cent. of increase in mwember- 
ship, including regular and honorary mem- 
bers of the W. C. T. U. and the “*Y’s;” 
also to the Middle, Southern, and Western 
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PATENTED. 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best o 
the strictly hygienic Dress 
and children, and when properly fitted to the fo 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away wit 
all kinds, and distributi 
By the peculiar cut a 
freed from the “‘drag”’ from the shou 
who wear other Dress Reform Garments. 
This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, 
is s0 qrvenges that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
althoug 


It is adapted f 
takes’ the weight of 


skirt-supporters 

the strain over the shoulders. g 
fit of the front, the breasts are supported ana 
iders, of which so many complain 


and corset cover, and 
h fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
mmendation 


and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the reco’ and en- 
dorsement of all our leading lw ape y= 
Made for ladies only, both p 


Price—Pliain, $1.75; Trimmed, $2.50. 
In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
poeneet, to any part of the United States on receipt of price 
ress, 


in and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 25 inclusive 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





| 
State which makes this report, with one 


for the State beyond the Missouri having 
the largest per cent. of increase in its weim- 
bership, and one for the Territory that 
leads in this respect during the present 
year. ‘he banners will be presented at 
Nashville, next autumn, at the annual 
meeting of the W. C. IT. U. 

A public meeting, to advocate police 
matrons for women, will be held in Tre- 
mont Temple, March 1, at 7.30 P. M., under 
the auspices of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, Moral Education 
Association, New England Woman’s Club, 
Massachusetts Home for Intemperate 
Wemen, Moral Reform Society, Ladies’ 
Physiological Institute, and New England 
Woman’s Press Association. A number of 
prominent gentlemen approve the purpose 
of the meeting. 

A Poona (India) paper, the Kesari, says 
of Dr. Joshee, the Hindu lady who gradu- 
ated in Philadelphia last year: ‘*We are 
very glad to announce the safe arrival of 
Mr. and Dr. Anandibai Joshee in their na- 
tive land. We cannot but admire and 
praise Dr. Joshee’s great courage in cross- 
ing the ocean, and the perseverance with 
which she studied and earned her medical 
diploma at the Woman’‘s Medical College in 
Philadelphia. When we consider the op- 
position and the strong prejudice enter- 
tained by the people of this country against 
female education, andalso the troubles and 
trials endured by Mr. and Dr. Joshee in 
venturing to do this great thing against 
public opinion, our admiration for them 
increases very greatly.” 

Mrs. Cornelius DuBois, of New York 
City, is raising a fund to send trained 
nurses to the deserving poor. The City 
Missions employ a few nurses, who visit a 
dozeu or more patients during the day. 
They can give but a short time to each, 
and do not go out at night. 
are therefore needed. There is a Training- 
School already established at 163 East 
Thirty-sixth Street, under the care of a 
lady, Dr. MeNutt. The course in this 
school covers two years, one year in the 
hospital, the other year the nurse being 
sent to special cases either among rich or 
poor. Mrs. DuBois proposes to avail her- 
self of the advantages of this training- 
school by taking pupil nurses in rotation 


four months each, who have had six | 
months’ experience in hospital work. She | 


has already received $1,000 from Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and a number of 
smaller subscriptions. Her address is 145 
East 21st Street. 

An English judge has decided that big- 


amy is no crime when a woman commits | 
it in self-defence. A poor woman who had | 


married a habitual criminal when she was 
seventeen, was deserted by him after her 
first baby was born. He had never made 
any provision for her, and in the intervals 


when he was notin prison he used to come ! 


back to her whenever she got a situation 
and compel her tosupport him. She there- 
upon married a second husband, who un- 
dertook to protect her from the first, who 
was always threatening her. Husband No. 
1 then gave her into custody for bigamy. 
When all this was proved, Mr. Justice Haw- 
kins became much excited, and declared 
that he regretted exceedingly that the 
woman had been imprisoned one month 
awaiting trial. He felt that he should be 
wanting in humanity if he were to im- 
prison her a single hour beyond that time, 
and the sentence was that she be imprison- 
ed for half an hour. ‘The announcement 
was received with applause. The Pall- 
Mall Gazette says: “‘Bigamy, therefore, 
is henceforth to be regarded as justifiable 
as a means of self-protection.” And it 
sensibly suggests that it might be better 
to amend the law so that the woman could 
get a legal separation. 





For elegant party, dinner, and tea gloves go to 
Miss Fisk, 31 Temple Place. 





Give your laundress Pyle’s Pearline and she 
will not rain your clothes with soda, lime, etc., 
which many of them use to facilitate the wash- 
ing. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., #1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAW’S RHEUMATIC PILLS re a sure cure, SOc. 


More nurses 


‘“*A graceful, tender romance, 
filled with the glow of a culti- 
'vated imagination, instinct with 


subtle observation of nature, enlivened by mov- 
ing incident, and made picturesque by idealized 
description. Those who look deeper will find in 
it a mystical poem of remarkable beauty and 
scope; afresh and pregnant symbolization of the 
higher psychology ; a study of the ever-recurring 
ordeal through which the human soul passes in 
its purifying passage from earthly to celestial 
love,” says the New York Tribune of Henry Ber- 
nard Carpenter’s poem, 


LIBER AMORIS. . 


“The story is most captivating, 
and is admirably told . ... 


remarkably bright, natural and 
pointed . . . thoroughly good, and deserves the 
heartiest commendation,” says the New York 
Tribune of the new novel, by the author of “The 
Story of Margaret Kent,” entitled 


Sons and Daughters. 


Attracting unprecedented inter- 
est and the highest praise of crit- 
ical authorities. ‘I think the 
studies of Forbes, Miriam and Mrs. Reese, all 
three, exceptionally true and fine. It is a brave 
book, a story which searches out the byways of 
the heart, and is strongly and fearlessly told,” 
says Louise Chandler Moulton of the new novel, 
published by the Ticknors, by the author of ‘The 
Story of Margaret Kent,” entitled 


SONS AND DAUCHTERS. 


** A Novel of wonderful bril- 
liancy, power and absorbing in- 
terest—one of the most important 


literary events of this decade. It will hold spell- 
| bound the reading world,” says Lin1an Wuirt- 

ING, in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, ot the new 
| novel by the author of “The Story of Margaret 
| Kent,” entitled 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 


**Entertaining from first to last. 
- « +» immensely clever. . . . 


_All that is here is so charming,” 
says the New York Telegram of the new novel 
by the author of “The Story of Margaret Kent,” 
entitled 


SONS AND DAUNHTERS. 





| 





TICKNOR & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 





| Delivers daily pure fresh milk. One cow’s milk for 
children is furnished when desired. Personal care 
is given to the dairy, so that milk sent out can be 
warranted pure and fresh. Orders by mail addressed 
to MRs. L. M. MORSE, a 


27 Methuen St., or 462 Beacon St., Lowell, 


Will receive prompt attention. 
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RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington St., 


L ATE UP ONE FLIGHT. 
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The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 
| Specialties, &c., carried by the 


Oo 
| old firm. Paper by the Pound. 
WA RD STATIONERY, 
FANCY GOODS, 


GAY &e., &e. 


THE ONLY 


Black Stockings — 
IN THE WORLD. 
That Will Not Crock 


ARE SOLD BY 


The F. P, Robinson Co, = , 


49 West Street. 
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- For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE HEART IS A FLOWER. 


{Paraphrased from the Japanese, | 
BY “FUJI.” 


Though we ree not the hue of the blossoms, 
The river which ripples below 

In its shadowy bosom may mirror 
The tremulous tints in their glow. 

Ah! the heart is a wonderful flower a-bloom, 
Close-hidden from human ken; 

Whether fair to view, or fou! of hue, 
Revealed in the deeds of men! 

Oaktand, Cal., Feb. 8, 188%. 


—— oe 
WIZARD FROST. 


BY F. D. SHERMAN. 





Wondrous things have come to pass 
On my square of window-glass : 
Looking in it, I have seen 
Grass no longer painted green, 
Trees whose branches never stir, 
Skies without a cloud to blur, 
Birds below them sailing high, 
Church spires pointing to tfe sky, 
Anda funny little town 
Where the people, up and down 
Streets of silver, to me seem 
Like the people in a dream, 
Dressed in finest kinds of lace ; 
‘Tis a picture, on a space 
Searcely larger than the hand, 
Of atiny Switzerland, 
Which the wizard Frost has drawn 
’Twixt the nightfall and the dawn, 
Quick, and see what he has done, 
Ere ’tis stolen by the sun! 
—St. Nicholas. 
—E -e+oeo- —— 


AT TWILIGHT. 


BY C. J. O'MALLEY. 





Last eve I heard a merry, piping quail 

Call like a flute upon the uplands cold— 

A door of autumn turned on hinge of gold, 
What time the twilight walked the thickets pale; 
In the deep woods the falling nuts like hail 

Dropt to the earth, and, like an outlaw bold, 

The frolic squirrel sought his airy hold, 
Bearing his booty in his fingers frail. 

The leaves fell down on all the forest ways, 

Shook by the wind, and ‘neath the neighboring 

hedge 

The cricket rang his mass bell in the grass, 
Calling the dusk to vespers ; low in praise 

Twittered the robins on the woodland’s edge 

With jocund calls whene’er a mate did pass. 


Ah, many leaves that deep wood lay within, 
Brown, purple, gold, upon the chilly earth! 
And on the boughs the gum balls in sear mirth 

Like castanets shook when the night wind thin 

Stirred the unsleeping leaves within the glen. 

A sleek gray rabbit wondering had come forth, 
Upon the paths; and, lo! the Dusk had birth 

When the clear treble of the piping wren 

Smote all the woodland with its liquid calls, 

That seemed to bind the twilight into sheaves; 
And down thro’ all the hollows, moist and musk, 

Feeding and chattering o’er the cones and balls, 
Gathered the robins on the crackling leaves— 
God’s little children nutting in the dusk. 

—Southern Bivouac. 


——_—_+-¢0——_—— 
TH2 DEAR LITTLE WIFE AT HOME. 


The dear little wife at home, John, 
With ever so much to do— 

Stitches to set and babies to pet, 
And so many thoughts of you— 

The beautiful household fairy, 
Filling your heart with light; 

Whatever you mect to-day, John, 
Go cheerily home to-night. 

For though you are worn and weary, 
You needn’t be cross or curt; 

There are words like darts to gentle hearts, 
There are looks that wound and hurt. 
With the key in the latch at home, John, 

Drop troubles out of sight; 
To the dear little wife who is waiting 
Go cheerily home to-night. 


You know she will come to meet you, 
A smile on her sunny face, 

Am your wee little girl, as pure as a pearl, 
Will be there in her childish grace; 

And the boy, his father’s pride, John, 
With the eyes so brave and bright; 

From the strife and thee din, to the peace, John, 
Go cheerily home to-night. 


What though the tempter try you, 
Though the shafts of adverse fate 
May whistle near, and the sky be drear, 
And the laggard fortune wait; 
You are passing rich already, 
Let the haunting fears take flight ; 
With the faith that wins success, John, 
Go cheerily home to-night. 


————0-oo—__—__ 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
NOBODY TO BLAME. 


BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


(Continued.) 
CHAPTER X. 
THE WIDOWER RECRUITS HIMSELF. 

In the Balker household, things bad set- 
tled back, as they always do after an up- 
rooting; and except to the eyes of one or 
two, the gap was scarcely perceptible. The 
widower, lugubrious in the deepest of 
erape on the tallest of stovepipes, announ- 
ced to his neighbors that he naturally felt 
a sort of peakin’, and guessed a change 
would do him good; he'd got a free foot 
now, and he believed he'd go down to Cape 
May or suthin’, and see a little life. ‘‘See- 
ing life,” in Balker’s apprehension, ap- 
peared to consist in smoking an unusual 
number of cheap cigars, in addition to the 
habitual chew; in being loud to the wait- 
ers, and insulting to the chambermaids ; in 
happening to be often in the way of fancy 
drinks at the expense of new comers at the 
hotel bar (for Mr. Balker, if he had few 
friends, had many acquaintances) ; in add- 
ing privately thereto a large number of 
plainer potations from a half-price estab- 





lishment in the town; even in frequenting 
the secret gambling-houses of the place, 
staking no money, but looking over the 
shoulders of the players and offering ad- 
vice; thus realizing a maximum of excite- 
ment at a minimum of expense ; in partici- 
pating, in short, in whatever offered a 
flavor of wickedness without much risk to 
pocket or reputation. For Mr. Balker was 
both economical and respectable. 

But it is always to be predicated of so sa- 
gacious a person as my hero, that his very 
dissipations will, in the long run, conduce 
to his honor and advantage. By a singu- 
lar coincidence, the best rooms in the hotel 
were occupied this season by a family in 
which the widower had reason to feel a 
special interest; in fact, by a valued sis- 
ter, valued, in the likely event of her hus- 
band’s death, at some $80,000. ‘The rooms 
referred to were on the first floor, but tol- 
erably private, a- they lay at the end of 
the house, and the piazza on which the 
windowsopened had been enclosed from 
the rest by a little gate, put there for the 
seclusion of the invalid. On the day suc- 
ceeding Mr. Balker’s arrival, this gate, by 
some unusual accident, stood ajar; and Mr. 
Balker, also strictly by accident, ensconced 
himself with his morning paper within the 
tabooed precinct. It was the regular bath- 
ing hour, and the house was almost desert- 
ed; the outsider could not only hear, but 
through the crack of a shutter sometimes 
see, the proceedings of the family within. 

The usual rather tawdry gorgeousness of 
watering-place best rooms: a sick man ina 
bed, a lady in a rocking-chair beside it, and 
a child of perhaps six years, seated on the 
floor with a little bucket and shovel, scoop- 
ing sea-sand from the bucket into a toy 
wagon, and now and then spilling it on the 
many-colored tapestry carpet. 

‘*Do think of it, Emma, dear,” said the 
sick man earnestly, the expression of 
physical pain on his face heightened by 
anxiety. **Do try to think of it seriously ; 
indeed, indeed it is time.” 

It was a finely cut, almost beautiful face 
that lay on the much-ruffled pillow, and a 
tender voice that appealed to the woman 
beside him. Jt was also an undeniably 
pretty woman, although no longer young, 
to whom he appealed: petite, graceful, 
with a skin more exquisitely fair than any 
belle of eighteen in the house could boast ; 
yet, while the face of the map was noble, 
that of the woman was not only weak, but 
mean. 

‘You must think, dear,” he repeated; 
“even another day may be too late.” 

“Oh, it’s all very well to say think, 
James.” replied the lady, *‘but how can I 
know anything about business? You 
oughtn‘t to expect it of me. You talk as if 
I were a school teacher, or a Washington 
woman clerk, or something, and I’m sure 
nobody ever said such a thing of me before ; 
and I do think,” she continued, rocking 
pettishly, ‘‘that gentlemen ought to have 
all such things fixed long ago, and not 
have them come when they are unwell and 
nervous, and hyp—hyp”—— 

‘**Poconderick, ma,” said the little girl, 
looking up from her bucket. 

**Pocondrick, as Colonel Maginnis says. 
Besides.” continued the wife, pushing up 
one shoulder and shaking her curls in a 
way that may have been charming in the 
Emma of eighteen, but was unsatisfactory 
in the Emma of thirty-five, ‘‘I didn’t want 
to miss my bath.” 

“If [ only could make you realize,” said 
the husband, sorrowfully. He raised him- 
self feebly, and laid his wasted hand on 
herarm. ‘My wife, suppose you should 
have left me this morning, and come back 
to find me—I must say it brutally—to find 
me—dexad.” 

Oh, for shame, Mr. Marshall! How can 
you say such foolish things? Just as if 
anybody ever died in an hour! and I could 
have been back in an hour; and, besides, 
you’re not half so bad as pa was, and he 
suffered for weeks and weeks and months, 
before he—why no, he got well after all, 
too—so you see, now,” continued the lady 
in injured tones. 

‘*Ma,” said Lilias, considering a little, ‘*I 
think that big creak in your rocking chair 
makes pa feel bad.” 

‘Come here, my child,” said the father, 
wistfully. Baby as she was, there was a 
kinship of nature that made the father and 
daughter understand each other better than 
the husband and wife. He looked at the 
child long and earnestly. 

‘Could you learn to do without me?” he 
said, at length. 

“Oh, don’t, f ther!’’ said Lilias, catching 
her breath; but added, ‘'I shouldn’t think 
you’d care very much, though, father.” 

“Not care, my treasure?” 

“Why, you'll be sure to go to heaven. 
and then you'll be safe for us to come to. 
But don’t go,” she cried, relapsing into ap- 
prehension; ‘‘don’t go ‘less you can come 
back whenever you want to. Can you 
come back, papa?” 

The listener at the shutter found the sub- 
ject growing a little tedious. A slight 
drowsiness, possibly the effect of his post- 
prandial tonic, stole upon him; the paper 





had nearly dropped from his hand, when a 
word or two of real importance aroused 
him. The words were, **Will—executors 
—your brother Moses.” 

“I must have lost myself, after all,” 
thought he ; for aflairs within had changed. 
The child was still standing by the pillow, 
but the wife sat on the side of the bed, and 
seemed at last awakened to a sense of dan- 
ger. 

“*T can't believe it,” she wailed. ‘I could 
not bearit. O Lily, what shall we do!” 

**And so,” continued the sick man, “I 
have made you joint executor with your 
brother Moses, not as a friend of mine, but 
because he is your only relative, and I 
thought you would like’—— 

**But I don’t like,” she moaned ; ‘“*I never 
could be fond of Moses, if he is my brother. 
Oh, why didn’t you think of somebody 
el-e?” 

**You've no doubt of his integrity, sure- 
ly! Speak, Emma, for God’s sake! Your 
welfare, your child's” —— 

A stare of blustering resentment ap- 
peared on the face of the listener, although 
he sat alone. 

‘Oh, goodnes: mercy, Mr. Marshall, as 
if any one’s own brother was dishonest! I 
only said I wasn't fond of him, and I de- 
clare it makes me frightened to think ’m 
not; there might be a judgment on me; in 
the presence of death, and all; and as for 
the will, I must say I didn’t expect when I 
got married that”—— 

“Go away, naughty ma!” cried Lilias, 
shrill with indignation. She could not 
make out what was wrong, but saw her fa- 
ther sink back gasping, and raised one arm 
to keep the offender aloof. At this junc- 
ture, the door softly opened. A big form 
that seemed to make the room too full 
pushed eagerly forward, and Moses greet 
ed his sister with a kiss. 

“Only think,” he began, “they say 
you’ve been here two weeks, and I only 
found it out to-day; and Mr. Marshall, 
too. What? Hey? You don’t say so! But 
I hope you'll soon be up, sir. A good dip 
in the sea, now, or even a—Hey? Why, you 
don’t mean to say he’s dangerous? Dear, 
dear—and to think I should happen in at 
this solemn moment!” 

“Daughter,” said the sick man, feebly, 
“do you think you could pour me my 
medicine, the last the doctor left?” 

**T could get it.” said Emma. 

“No, no, ma!” cried Lilias,violently, and 
poured it herself with a steady hand. He 
rallied at once, and gazed at his brother-in- 
law, searching his face as he had never 
thought it worth while to search it before. 

“T can’t read it,” he said, anxiously. 
‘“Emma, for the last time, tell me if I have 
done right.” 

A decided effect had been produced on 
Emma by her brother's entrance. They 
had not met for years, and his presence 
evidently revived a consciousness of their 
old relations as boy and girl together. He 
bullied her then; his eye was bullying 
her now. 

‘“lo be sure it’s all right,” she replied, 
almost with haste. 





CHAPTER XI.—A SLEEPER AWAKES. 


One morning Reuben loitered up the 
clam-shell path. 

‘The man who walks that way,” thought 
Nora, “has not a sufficient object in life.” 

“You'll wonder how I can ask it,’ he 
said, **but Martha wants you to come and 
spend the day. He's away, )ou know.” 

Nora laughed outright. 

*Play truant in the morning? Why, I 
haven't done such a thing since [ was mar- 
ried. If only we had the new girl! By 
the way—ah !”—— 

“Is anything wrong?’ said Reuben, 
anxiously, for Nora, after one melodra- 
matic start and flash of the eyes, stood 
frowning as if she had forgotten the world 
in some problem too abstruse for human 
comprehension. 

‘‘Wrong?” coming out of the spell by 
degrees; ‘‘oh, no—only I have, I think I 
have, an idea.” 

**Yes?” said Reuben. 

‘*Well, never mind that now; but, Reu- 
ben, I wonder if you could do me a very 
great favor?” 

‘*Yes,” said Reuben, with no upward in- 
flection. 

**You know I always have a horse now. 
My Flora is almost as good for harness as 
saddle; and I ought to have gone this 
afternoon, but Elias is so busy? And 
would you be willing to drive me”—— 

**Oh, is that all?’ said Reuben. I think 
he was disappointed that she had not set 
him some task most wildly difficult or un- 
pleasant. 

**As far as the Wingers’? It’s full seven 
miles, I know, but the girls want to see 
me particularly; and if you don’t mind?” 

‘Why, if you don’t think it would be an 
intrusion on Miss Polly—I mean Mrs. 
Winger—of course, Mr. and Mrs. Winger. 
The fact is, I've always been such a dull 
fellow.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” said Nora, 
gratefully; but, watching his elastic step 
as he again trod the clam-shell path, her 


eyes began to dance, and she said to her- 
self: *‘And now I am very sure that I have 
an idea.” 

The afternoon was balmy and fragrant, 
the mare full of life, and they trundled 
pleasantly along the shadow-flecked road, 
bordered with locust-trees, on the road to 
the Winger farm. 

“I’m glad of this ride,” said Nora, *'! 
wanted a chance to talk with you.” 

“Do talk to me,” said the young man, 
appealingly. 

It may have been what is called magnet- 
ism, or it may have been that higher and 
rarer power, which I think was Nora’‘s 
distinguishing trait, of quick and delicate 
sympathy, that made the heart she fixed 
her regards upon open like a flower to the 
sun. ‘You said,” she began, after a little 
pause, ‘‘that you had no soul in the world 
that cared for you.” 

“It’s true; now that mother”—— 

‘*Now, I want to tell you that you were 
mistaken. I carefor you, Reuben. Icare 
so much that, although I am younger 
than you, | am sure I can do you good ” 

‘**But I’m such a no-account sort of fel- 
low, Mrs. Sharpe,” said the young man 
dubiously. ‘I’m afraid that when you 
find out how little there is in me, you'll 
really be discouraged.” 

“But I can see something in you, and 
that’s where I think I can help you. [can 
see, too, that you’ve been so kept down 
(oh, I won't mince matters), so starved 
and hindered in all your faculties that at 
twenty-five you are notsooldasI. But 
you have faculties, and the will to use 
them; to learn something and do some- 
thing; to give up this child’s life of de- 
pendence, and be yourself.” 

“*But see here,” said Reuben, roused to 
utter confidence, “how can I either learn 
or do, without a cent of money? He 
keeps both me and Martha down like two 
babies. I can’t remember the time when 

either of us asked for money, that we 
didn’t have to explain what it was for and 
to take less than was needed, and to take 
that as if it were so much charity. IfI 
hint at a share in the farm, he changes the 
subject. If I talk of leaving home, he 
is amazed at my ingratitude.” 

Nora was silenced a moment, but pres- 
ently looked up beaming. 

“Why, now I remember hearing that 
your mother had a nice little fortune of 
her own. In that case, she has certainly 
willed it to you and Martha?” 

“She had, before she was married. I 
guess she never saw a cent of it afterward. 
I know I’ve seen him bully her till she 
cried, when she asked him for money to 
buy a pair of shoes. You see (and even in 
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“Yes; but Polly’s house-girl, and her 
mother pays her regular wages. She says 
she does better work than any hired gir, 
and ought to have as good pay; and she 
has, besides, an interest in the butter and 
eggs. ‘They have the name of making the 
best butter and the best bread in the coun- 
try; and it all slips along soeasily. Some- 
times, when I’ve heard Polly singing over 
her churn, it seemed as if the music did 
the work. To be sure, they have all the 
help they can get from machinery, and 
the handiest kitchen to work in. Naney 
planned it; she’s the father’s help.” 

“Oh, is she?” 

‘Why. you see, Uncle Winger has no 
boys, and so he makes help of his girls. 
Nan likes to be out-of-doors, so, instead of 
going to a fashionable seminary for her 
education, she went to the agricultural 
college; and now, beside keeping her 
father’s books, she takes charge of the 
corn and the truck-patch, and has her pro- 
portionate share in the profits.” 

“It seems like being in a foreign coun- 
try,” said Reuben. ‘I don’t know whether 
[ like it or not.” 

**Wait till you know them, and see how 
it works. Why, even twelve-year-old 
Eunice has her separate interest. She 
takes charge of the poultry, and, so far as 
she can, of the lambs. That kitten will 
get up at any hour of the night, if she 
hears a lamb cry. She’s trained two pairs 
of oxen, and is at work on her third colt. 
She seems to have a natural gift with ani- 
mals. Well, here we are. Now I want 
you to notice Polly’s flowers.” 

( To be continued.) 
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HOW IT HAPPENED. 
BY LIZZIE I. FOLSOM. 





Creak, creak, went the rigging. 
Whirr-r-r, went the wind through it. 
Tearing and straining at the cording, and 
tossing the great steamer about as if it 
were a toy, the wind caught at the masts 
and made them groan and quiver, then, in 
sheer wantonness, gathered up a mighty 
wave and sent it tearing, a white sheet of 
foam, clear across the deck. And the pas- 
sengers, most of them, who were huddled 
together in the cabin, shivered and ex- 
changed glances of commiseration, not de- 
void, in some cases, of very human fear. 
Whirr-r-r went the wind; and caught, 
on its way, a jaunty, red, knitted cap, 
twirled it aloft in derision. then left it bob- 
bing desolately about at the mercy of the 
waters, and prepared to give attention to 
further dishevelment of the wavy, dark 
head leaning over the bulwarks. There 





these untoward circumstances, the thought 
gave a masculine importance to his tone) 
a woman aint generally supposed to un- 
derstand money matters, and so a wife’s 
property is taken care of by her husband.” | 


**But,” began Nora, and then an unpleas- 
ant recollection made her suddenly silent. | 


From a field on their right came the 

rather fluffy but cheerful tones of Uncle 
Winger, in conversation with his horse, 
Noah. They (he and Noah) were plough- 
ing up their potatoes, and a continual in- 
terchange of ideas on the subject appeared 
to be essential to the operation. 
**Now, then, look where he’s goin’! Gee 
a little. Now, then, easy,so. Now, then, 
what’s he bout? Back a bit till I get 
turned round. Now go on. go on, I tell 
him! Why, there’s our Nora, and Reu- | 
ben! Glad to see you, my boy. Noah, | 
let's him and me hurry through now, and 
get home in time for the company.” 

**He takes things easy, doesn’t he?” said 
Reuben. 

“Most deliberative body I ever wit- 
nessed,”’ added Nora. 

‘*How dare you sit there and make fun 
of us? You’re as bad as Nan. Well, I 
won't deny he’s a little slow, but he’s so 
sure! Why, you might work corn with 
that horse all day, and he wouldn’t tread 
on a hill; he’s just the knowingest Oh, 
he needn't think I'm talking about him 
now (for Noah’s big head was swung 
round inquiringly) ; I’m talking about that 
horse at the Blue Lion that always minds 
what's said to him—and as for brains, why 
that horse, sir’—— 

“What do you expect to charge a pound 
for his hams?” asked Nora. 

“I'll pay you for that, miss. He’s got 
to eat as much as he wants, hasn’t he? 
He’s one of the fat kind. Well, you're 
coming to tea, aint you? I'll be along 
directly.” 

*Can’t come,” said Nora, perversely. 
‘Reuben and I are out on business. If 
you’re good, we’ll be round by Christmas. 
Now, Reuben, we'll drive round by the 
mill road and surprise them.” 

‘*Oh, do you think she—they—would like 
it?’ said Reuben, with a remembrance of 
the consternation always produced by sud- 
den callers at home. 

“Serve ’em right; if we can surprise 
such a housekeeper as Aunt Winger, with 
such a help as Polly. Did you know 
Polly was help?” 














“*I suppose they all help, don’t they?” 


was a dismayed cry, and two hands grasped 
wildly at the empty air, returning to hold 
to the small, shapely head, lest it should 
follow. 


““That’s a pity! It was such a pretty 


| hat!” said a masculine voice. 


‘Yes, wasn’t it?” in dolorous, wind- 
tossed quaver. 

Then they looked at each other a mo- 
ment in silence, and then laughed, softly, 
heartily, with youth’s gladness. He spoke 
first, quickly: : 

‘Forgive me for speaking to you, but it 
was such a chance. I’ve wanted to know 
you all along. My nameis Neil Blake, and 
I live in Boston. May I talk to you? Do 
you mind?” 

‘My name is Eugenie Grant, and I live 
in Buffalo. I think I do not mind.” 

And they leaned together, clinging to 
the bulwarks, and watched the bobbing 
red cap till it was lost to view; then she 
pulled her water-proof hood over her curls, 
and they sat down in the shelter of the 
wheelhouse, and talked together in youth- 
ful earnestness. 

Four days out from Liverpool. For four 
days he had been a victim tothe charms of 
the young woman who then sat composed- 
ly in her dripping waterproof beside him. 
He had seen her as she came on board, 
holding her gray skirts daintily about her. 
He thought he had never seen a prettier 
figure than that outlined by the gray suit, 
nor softer, lovelier eyes than the ones that 
glanced at him, and looked away—-to glance 
again. He had wanted so much to know 
her, but she had seemed shy ; true, she had 
peeped at him from behind the floral tower 
in the centre of the table; she had looked 
at him and laughed when, the first rough 
day, he supported his next neighbor in 
gasping misery from the table; but he had 
found no chance to speak to her. She had 
become prettier upon close inspection than 
he had at first thought, and most distract- 
ingly so in the ill-fated red cap, from under 
which her eyes had shone like twin, laugh- 
ing stars. 

So you may be very sure that he made 
the most of the episode of the cap, and, 
leaning on one elbow, talked to her most 
earnestly and confidingly. He would give 
her no chance to escape—not, indeed, that 
she showed any inclination to desert her 
damp rope coil for the gorgeous upholstery 
of the saloon. She seemed very contented, 
crossing her small feet in their rubber 
boots, and settling herself comfortably. 

It did not take them long to grow confi- 
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dential, and before they went into dinner 
had the pleasing assurance that he was 
only child of a father who dealt in 
railroads—well, perhaps not ‘‘dealt,” but 
something as sweeping and enviable, Eu- 
was sure. And he found out that she 
was a Vassar girl; that she really was near- 
sighted, though you would never believe 
it, and that “‘mamma” was always desper- 
ately sick on the water. It is doubtful if 
the last fact produced the regret it natural- 
ly should, and, as the days went by, it 
seemed to him a positive blessing that 
‘‘mamma” was safely stowed away in in- 
visibility. 

Perhaps it was just as well, for other- 
wise they might not have enjoyed the love- 
ly moonlight nights that followed the 
stormy day ; those nights when to think of 
sleep was sacrilege ; when the whole world 
seemed flooded with soft, yellow moon- 
beams; when the stately ship glided on, 
leaving behind a path of shining silver, of 
ripples that blinked and blinked in an ever- 
widening road that led straight into heaven. 
Eugenie said, straight to the shining stars 
at the distant horizon. 

They sat together, vight after night, in 
the dangerous moonbeams, and spoke to 
each other softly, and made of trivial things 
a low-voiced mystery, and her dark eyes 
drooped before the near, eager gaze of his 
brown ones. Oh! it was very well that 
mamma was quite an invalid! They talked 
of the red cap that led to their acquaint- 
ance; but he said she looked more lovely 
with that soft, white affair about her head ; 
and she was very glad he thought her 
lovely, und very foolishly told him so. 
After that, perhaps, it was not strange 
that he called her ‘*’Genie,” and maybe it 
was possible that once or twice his hgnd 
happened to lie on hers, and neither of 
them seemed to know. 

It had grown to be quite a serious thing 
for both by the time New York harbor was 
an immediate possibility; and the last 
night out, as they parted in their sheltered 
corner, he held fast both her hands, and 
the two shadowed heads on the deck melted 
into one—at anv rate, that is the way it 
looked, and Eugenie ran with hot, red 
cheeks to the cabin. 

The next morning all was hubbub; the 
bustle of disembarking; the nervous flurry 
of righteous desire to evade the customs 
officers; the collecting of mislaid luggage, 
all made the scene a lively one. Eugenie 
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was in her stateroom, frantically trying. 


to make one satchel do the work of two, 
when a rap at her door was followed by 
Neil’s voice. 

“Please do a favor for me,” he said, in 
his emphatic way. ‘‘Wear this ring off the 
boat for me. It’s very valuable; a friend 
sent by me for it, but [ don't know”—with 
smiling eyes—'‘that I shall let him have it, 
now. You wear it, and I’ll come to your 
hotel to-night for it—if I must take it; but 
I hope—you know what, ’Genie!” 

He was gone, and Eugenie stood with 
happy blushes on her fair face, clasping 
tight the small package containing the 
ring. Her ring, it might be, if she said so, 
and was there any doubt what she would 
say? She pressed it to her lips. 

“Hurry, "Genie!” cried a querulous 
voice, ‘hurry, child!” 

She started, and tore open the package 
with eager haste, bringing forth on the 
end of her finger a ring. Her face fell. 
What a wretched little thing! A cameo of 
cheapest variety, and considerably too 
large for her slender fingers. 

‘‘Worse than. ordinary!” said Eugenie. 
“What does he mean by asking me to wear 
such a paltry affair? Well, I don’t care,” 
she decided, at last, ‘‘but he needn't have 
said it was very valuable,” and it is great- 
ly to be feared that Eugenie’s door shut 
forcibly after her. 

The cuckoo on the clock in the hotel par- 
lor had just screeched for nine o’clock 
when Neil ran up the stairs and tapped on 
the door of the parlor allotted to “J. D. 
Grant, wife and daughter, Buffalo.” 

Very handsome and eager he looked, and 
it is small wonder that Eugenie blushed 
brightly as he took her hands. 


“What a swell you are!” he said, admir- 
ing the white billows of lace that fell about 
her. “How much time can you give me?” 

“Not much; it is time to go. But [ 
shall see you, to-morrow, shan’t 1? Heré 
is your ring; I’ve been afraid I should 
lose it, it is so large for me.” 

She holds it out to him. He takes it, 
and with it both her hands. 

_ “Then you will keep the other, ’Genie?” 
'n anxious inquiry. 

“The other! What other?” said Eugenie. 

“Why, the diamond, of courst ; what do 
you suppose ?” 

“The diamond !” in amazement. ‘There 
was no diamond!” 

He stared a moment, and then laughed. 

“Oh, come now! That’s a joke, and I’ll 
langh at it by and-by, but just now I’m 
nore interested in something else—in you.” 

“But there was no diamond; what do 
you mean by saying so?” in wonderment. 

Neil’s face flushed, and his voice was 
more than unusually positive—almost of- 





fensively so, Eugenie thought, as he said: 
—*You know perfectly well what I mean, 
and, forgive me, but it is in rather poor 
taste to continue that unwelcome joke.” 

“I don’t know what you are talking 
about,” she replied, with dignity. “I 
wore your valuable ring; if there was any 
diamond about it I failed to see it. I shall 
have to wish you good-evening, Mr. 
Blake!” 

“Of course I did not ask you to wear 
this!” in contemptuous designation of the 
cameo. “It was simply in the package 
with the other, the diamond that you do 
not seem able to remember.” 

‘*How dare you!” cried angry Eugenie. 
“You are telling a falsehood. Papa shall 
——Papa!” in elevated, hysteric voice as 
the door opened; ‘the says I have stolen a 
ring!” and subsided into a crushed, tear- 
ful heap on the sofa. 

Papa Grant was a portly, pompous gen- 
tleman, with a great deal of gold watch- 
chain across a broad expanse of white 
vest. 

Very deliberate and particular, he re- 
quired that the matter should be fully ex- 
plained twice by his weeping daughter be- 
fore expressing an opinion. 

“You are an impudent young rascal!” 
said Papa Grant. ‘“‘Who gave you leave 
to address my daughter at all?” 

**All T ean say, sir,”’ persisted Neil, dog- 
gedly, ‘‘is that I gave to Miss Grant” (not 
*Genie any more, alas!)—‘‘a package con- 
taining a diamond ring, which ring she 
now declines to produce.” 

At this there was a fresh explosion of 
sobs from behind the handkerchief, and 
two high heels dug wildly into the carpet. 
Papa Grant swelled with offended dignity, 
and for a moment it looked as if Neil’s 
chances for a safe exit were not flattering ; 
but there was a new arrival upon the 
scene. 

Fair and slight and delicate, but with a 
self-possession and sweet calmness that 
reduced the white vest, calmed Eugenie’s 
sobs, and reassured Neil, all at once—the 
heretofore invisible mamma. 

‘*You are sure the ring was in the pack- 
age, Mr. Blake?” after a third explanation 
had transpired. 

“Tt was,” said Neil, firmly. 

‘*It was not,” said Eugenie, as firmly. 

Then they glared at each other. 

“Oh, this will never do,” said Mrs. 
Grant, in calm dismay. ‘‘Mr. Blake, I 
know your father. Heisa gentleman. I 
think his son is one. It is impossible that 
you should try to deceive us.” Neil 
bowed gratefully. ‘And it is equally im- 
possible that my daughter should do so. 
There must be some mistake.” 

‘There is not,”’ declared the belligerents, 
in a breath. 

‘There must be some mistake,” repeated 
the mother, calmly. ‘*Eugenie may have 
overlooked the ring in her hurry... Of 
course you are sure you did not, my dear. 
But it may be.”’ She pondered a moment, 
while Neil and Eugenie watched her 
breathlessly. 

“If we could,” she said, at last, “if we 
could go on the boat, br fore our stateroom 
had been swept—do you think it possible, 
Joseph?” 

He of the gold watch-chain, thus appeal- 
ed to, sniffed contemptuously. 

‘Absurd! Out of the question! The 
whole affair is ridiculous, and comes from 
allowing your daughter to make indiscrim- 
inate acquaintances, against which [ par- 
ticularly warned you. I set the whole 
matter aside.” 

But the calm-voiced little woman was a 
power in the household, and, after a little, 
Neil was despatched for a carriage, and 
Eugenie to take off her pretty party-dress 
and bathe her teaf-stained face. 

Neil was very wretched as he helped 
Mrs. Grant into the carriage, and when 
Eugenie flounced by him and stared stoni- 
ly with red, angry eyes at him, he felt 
that he had nothing to live for, and climbed 
up by the driver a very abject and misera- 
ble young man. 

After a great deal of driving about mud- 
dy streets, of talking, of arguing, and of 
loss of temper, the party found themselves 
at the door of the stateroom Eugenie had 
bid a fond good-by at noon. She darted 
forward, ahead of the rest, and her eyes 
sought eagerly about its limited area. 
She kicked away with the tip of her shoe 
the pile of papers in the corner, and 
pounced down upon the pink jeweller’s 
paper that had held the cameo. Her face 
flushed, her eyes brightened, and little 
dimples came and went as she drew forth 
from it a tiny box which, opened, sent out 
glittering, scintillating rays from the gem 
within. 

The lost ring! Down under a pile of 
rubbish, waiting to be swept out by care- 
less hands, had lain the little package that 
had caused so much heartache and so 
many tears. 

“It’s well [ suggested coming,” said 
Papa Grant. ‘I don’t know how I hap- 
pened to think of it. Take care of that 
step, Agnes.” and Neil was left alone. 

Left alone; with drooping head and a 


very real ache at his heart. And so this 
was the end of It all; of the moonlight 
nights; of the whispered words; of the 
clasped hands. And he must prepare to 
forget it all. The curving, rosy mouth, 
the shining eyes. Forget them! it would 
be very hard to do. 

There came a soft touch on his arm, and 
a jaunty hat rested against his shoulder. 

**O Neil! How could I know the wretch- 
ed ring was there? Can you forgive me? 
Do forgive me, and then I can forgive you. 
We'll not think about it any more, will we? 
I came back to tell you so—dear.” 

Then he put both arms about her, and 
kissed her softly before they went out into 
the night. 

All this was a year ago. 

The diamond is on Eugenie’s finger now, 
and daily letters fly back and forth, letters 
long and tender, but which, with May’s 
first flowers, will cease, for then the wed- 
ding-day will come.—Chicago Current. 
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HUMOROUS. 


An exchange says: ‘‘A Rochester hair- 
dresser has this startling announcement in 
his shop: ‘Ladies’ short comings [comb- 
ings] made up and arranged.’” 


**So you think Friday is an unlucky day, 
do you, Edith?” ‘Yes, indeed, I do.” 
‘**And why do you think it is unlucky?” 
**Well, you see, we always have fish on 
Friday, and I just abominate fish.”— Yon- 
kers Statesman. 


“Terrible thing, that attempt to blow 
up Gladstone, wasn’t it?” said one Cow 
County delegate to another at Sacramento, 
the other day. ‘*Awful! awful!” said the 
other statesman with a shudder. ‘I won- 
der which of us they will go after next.” 


A scientific writer says that water can 
be boiled in a sheet of writing paper. We 
don’t doubt it. We have known a man to 
write a few lines on a sheet of writing 
paper that kept him in hot water for three 
years.— Burdette. 


**See here, landlord,” said an angry 
tenant, after he had signed the contract 
for a year, “‘this house is full of sewer 
gas.” ‘*Yes; that’s what I told you.” 
“Told me?” ‘Yes. You asked if there 
was gas in every room, and I said there 
was.” 


The antiquary, Dr. Stukely, called one 
day, by appointment, on Sir Isaac Newton. 
He found that the great man was in his 
study, where it was his inflexible rule 
never to be disturbed. His servant, how- 
ever, said he would soon be down to eat 
his dinner, and so Stukely sat down to 
wait. Before long the servant brought up 
a tray with a broiled chicken under cover. 
An hour passed, when, as the philosopher 
did not appear, Stukely ate the fowl and, 
covering the empty dish, bade the servant 
cook another chicken for his master. Be- 
fore that came up, SirIsaac came down, 
ee to see his guest, but too faint and 

ungry to talk. ‘“‘Give me but leave to 
take my short dinner,” he said, ‘‘and I am 
your man.” Saying which he lifted the 
cover; when, turning toward Stukely witb 
a smile, he added: ‘*Well, indeed, with a 
philosopher’s forgetfulness, I had forgot- 
ten that I had dined!” 





Hood’ aril 
ood’s Sarsaparilla 
Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 
“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Smmmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 
“T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


* Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my annetite, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gla I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 





BOSTON ALMANAC 


A 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1887. 
52d YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


636 Pages. ‘ Price, $1. 
SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 


155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 
Mailed promptly on receipt of price, 





Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 


Id whos ha 

Ano sician, i ving 
had placed Ya his hands by an Bast India Mise 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for ty ee Ay permanent cure of Consump- 


tion, 

and Lung Affections, also a 

cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thou 8 of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a ire to relieve 
human ouiizing, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
— Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Nores, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 











SHORTHAND FOR WOMEN. 


ELIAS LONGLEY, a retired Phonographic Re- 
porter of Cincinnati, gives special attention to pre- 
paring ladies for filling Shorthand and pe-writer 
positions. It can be done as thoroughly and as 
speoety by letter as by personal instruction. 

eferences : Editors of Woman's Journal and Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. Address, 


ELIAS LONCLEY, 
Cincinnati, O., or Los Angeles, Cal. 











BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ng qracking. or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market, The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 














Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIKST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by | 
Mary B. Willard. | 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd | 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. | 
Bashford. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. _ 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. mais 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction yp an in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- | 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. | 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

quel Rights for Women, by George William | 
Curtis. | 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by | 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslavg Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman | 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 








per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 





Ht! a positive remedy for the above disease ; 
thousands 





its use 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in Ite effieacy 
that I will send TWO BOPTLES PREE, together with a VAL- 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 
coh eee eee 4:56 8, Wednesda 
SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston, 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4P, M, 





COLLEGE OF | 
PHYSICIAN and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures...........ss+ss0s $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ Ceeeceecesessces 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ......sssesseeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GraSUNes Fess. ccccccceccceses coccccsccecce 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR, LUCY W. TUOK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her peneet how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be obtained 
at her office, 48 Boylston 8t., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for voulee. 





HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore Coens, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 





ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Geovetarz, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 1Il. 


Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stuv- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information aphly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








For the Relief and Cure o 


KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVE Piles. Any lady can take these, 
PI LLS as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 
"iN FACTS 
FIVE 
REGARDING 
MODERN MARVEL. 
CURES sr, tsFimptes, “Cometoness Fiean: 


WINE OF COCA NERV» Tonte ana 
Cactus Balm 
ort, Herpes Shing, 





25 Cents a Box. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
THE 





Wor ™s, » Rin 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt- 


Roughness, Dryness,  Sallow: . Prickly i 
88, " wness, eat. 
Itehin » Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 


Itch, Bites of insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 
Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itchi 

CURES the head; Chronic, Acute or pH 

Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURES inticmmmations as with smagietosene 


ARRESTS ratas.cs Psy a indace 0 


RESTORES wow Hiatt Cobain Pines" 
UNSURPASSED f° Wrciesonk eins tani 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 *:.:2P*irzt 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, Prov’, "erent ai 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS.,rops., 49 Washington St., Boston. 


‘i as a Toilet uisite 
CACTUS BALM, and Sooinn ie the 
Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in relieving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 
Susan C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 
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ef cases of the worst kind and of long 8 


LE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 


& P.O. aduress. DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St N. ¥ 
i E. 


By enclosing a two-cent stamp, a 28-page 
llustrated pamphlet on Diseases of Women, 


including valuable receipts. 
DR. CARNES, 41 Chester Park, Boston 
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Mapison, Wis., Fes. 15, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The bill to repeal echool suffrage for 
women has been reported back to the 
House by the Judiciary Committee, with a 
recommendation of indefinite postpone- 
ment. ‘This recommendation the House 
has sustained. 

A memorial to Congress asking for an 
amendment to the U. 8. Constitution grant- 
ing suffrage to women hus been intro- 
duced in both Houses; in the Senate by 
Senator Ginty, who is always a trust- 
worthy friend of woman suffrage; in the 
Assembly by Hon. John Winans, ex-Con- 
gressman, who ts probably as strong a 
man as could be found anywhere. There 
will be a hearing on these memorials on 
Wednesday. Feb. 23. 

‘The charter incorporating Richland Cen- 
tre has a section naming women as muni- 
cipal electors in the proposed city govern- 
ment. If this can be obtained, it will 
greatly aid our work in this State. The 
women of Richland Centre are most in- 
tense, indefatigable workers That is evi- 
denced by the fact that nearly two-thirds 
of the voters of Richland Centre have peti- 
tioned for the municipal suffrage clause in 
the charter. 

Each day now there is entered in each 

ouse some petition or memorial from 
tax-paying women, or in their behalf. The 
petitions from tax-paying women are en- 
tered thus: 

**Petition of Mrs. A. B. Gray and thirty 
others, tax-paying women of Marathon 
Co., asking that they be granted the right 
of suffrage, or that the burden of taxation, 
now imposed upon them without their 
consent, be removed.” 

‘The memorials ure as follows: 

The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation respectfully memorialize your hon- 
orable body and represent: 

Whereas, the value of personal property as- 
sessed to women in Racine County is approxi- 
mately the following for towns of Racine County : 

Towns, —— 


BUFORD cccccscccccccecccese 7, 

CEE neo dvbecovcrscccecene 5,462 
Bcc eccscreessesesecccocse 2,160 
WOCWOT cc cccccecesccosccovcces 2,473 
Bs WEE co ccsccevcescesce 11,575 
RayMon ......ccccccccccceees 6,644 
PED cccccvcovscocccceocee 1,900 
Wee Ocscccccccccesesoose -» 5,769 
WEED 04.0000ceecdececessece 8,710 
BED con cceccoseccesscccocece 53,406 


Whereas, the value of real estate assessed to 
women in Racine County is approximately the 
following for towns of Racine County : 





Towns, Assessed Value. 
PD oo cncceccccaccceses $64,025 
SED conceeceeseesesesses 65,764 
B60 6600 4-0500edse0deneee0 18,105 
PED dannsenveseccscuceseves 25,205 
Bete FUMIO cc cccccccccccces 76,425 
MAP MONES occ ccccccscosccceces 39,380 
SEED covcccvcceteeteoccee 16,015 
WEG cc cccscccccscccceese 73,890 
WOSRVIES ccccccccccvccoccscss 14,120 
BENE eedecdscccccccvesvesce 565,935 

errr FF 


And, whereas, this Government is founded 
upon the principle that ‘taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny,” therefore the Wisconsin 
Woman Suffrage Association respectfully mem- 
orializes your honorable body to pass a memorial 
to Congress asking an amendment to the United 
States Constitution granting suffrage to women. 


This memorial is labelled : 

**Memorial of Wisconsin Woman Suf- 
frage Association setting forth claims of 
six hundred women of Racine Co. paying 
taxes on property to value of $1,027,970, 
and asking that their memorial to Con- 
gress to grant suffrage to women be 
passed.” 

We have similar memorials ready to pre- 
sent from Milwaukee Co., where 3,000 
women pay taxes on $4,500,000; from 
Sauk Co., where 500 women pay taxes on 
half a million; from Walworth Co., where 
500 women pay taxes on $800,000,and from 
several other counties. 

Our energetic president, Rev. Olympia 
Brown, is accomplishing wonders, but 
some of us query how long flesh and blood 
«an endure such stupendous labors as hers. 
last week she spoke on Monday evening 
at Jefferson, held a convention at Stough- 
ton on Tuesday and Wednesday, organiz- 
ing a suffrage society of twenty-five mem- 
bers; spoke at Oregon on Thursday after- 
noon and evening; at Verona on Friday 
evening, and, but for snow blockades, 
would have spoken on Saturday at Richland 
Centre. She is holding a convention at 
Dodgeville to-day and to-night, in which 
she is assisted by Mrs. Emma C. Bascom. 

ALURA COLLINS HOLLISTER. 


> 


OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS. 





The following Massachusetts friends of 
woman suffrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. 3S. A.: 

Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Ednah D.Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton. 

Mary F. Eastman, fewksbury, Mass. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street. Boston. 

Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 
Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 








Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 
Box 601, Newton. 

Ada UC. Bowles, Abington. 

Huldah B. Loud. Rockland. 

Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Miss Frances H. Turner, (Friday even- 
ings,) 171 Princeton Street, Kast Boston. 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West Newton. 

Later in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
may be secured. 
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PRESS COMMENTS ON KANSAS. 
The Kansas papers are alive with com- 
ments on the municipal woman suffrage 
law. We give afew: 


Columbus Daily Advocate: We contend 
that the women will take, if any, deeper 
interest in local issues than the men, and 
as a rule will be at the polls, and vote 
pretty generally on the right side of woral 
and financial local question-. We are not 
afraid to risk their judgment at the ballot 
box, and know that the women. as voters, 
cannot be controlled by a few dollars in 
money, a cigar, drink of whiskey, or any 
other p+tty species of bribery. 


Chetopa Advance: Again Kansas takes 
the lead, and is the first State to grant 
municipal suffrage to women. ‘The Repub- 
lican members of the Legislature voted 
solid for the measure, while the Democratic 
members voted solid against, and yet the 
Democratic party is the great reform (?) 
party. Oh, rats! 

Valley Falls New Era: We are glad the 
women of Kansas have been accorded the 
privilege of voting, as prescribed by a late 
act of the Legislature. Municipal elec- 
tions and their results will be character- 
ized by wholesome and purifying influ- 
ences and effects never before deemed 
possible. And it is surprising to note, a: 
this early day, the spirit of enthusiasm 
which has seized the majority of them in 
anticipation of the new political right ac- 
corded to them, thus branding the oft-re- 
peated assertion that ‘the majority of wo- 
men don’t want to vote; they wouldn't 
vote if they could.” 


Fort Scott Tribune (Dem.): Woman 
suftrage has come at last, and like every- 
thing that comes to Kansas, it has come to 
stay. If this be treason, make the most of 
it. 

Kansas City Times: Somebody ought 
to interview Senator Ingalls on the woman 
suffrage movement in Kansas. Perhaps 
he will explain that he was speaking na- 
tionally. and that the question is for state 
and not for national solution. Atthe same 
time, Ingalls may have the sharper tongue, 
but Plumb has the longer head. 


Russell Saturday Review: ‘the passage 
of the municipal suffrage bill is a mile- 
stone in the march of progress—an epoch 
in the political history of our State. Only 
one more step,and woman will stand upon 
the same political plane as man; she will 
possess all the rights and privileges, stand 
in every way equal, before the law, to her 
whilom ‘lord and master.” 


Delphos Carrier: The municipal suf- 
frage bill has passed the Senate ani! House 
and will certainly receive the signature of 
the governor. This is right, and doubtless 
as far as direct legislation can reach. Now 
it the Legislature will prepare the way by 
submitting a constitutional amendment to 
strike out the word ‘‘male” from the suf- 
frage article of the constitution, the voters 
of Kausas will have completed the job. 


Atchison Champion: The law is re- 
garded as an experiment, and was 30 con- 
sidered by the governor iu giving his as- 
sent to the measure. The representatives 
of the people, by an overwhelming major- 
ity, demanded, in effect, that the measure 
should be tried; and the executive sacri- 
ficed his private feelings on the subject in 
response to the demand. ‘The people of 
Atchison will have no occasion to go into 
convulsions over the question. The city 
has never manifested any particular in- 
terest in the subject. The law here will 
not make a difference of twenty-five votes. 
The male politicians who are getting red 
in the face and sweating under the collar 
may compose themselves. The result of 
the experiment is doubtful as accomplish- 
ing the result for which it is intended, but 
none of the dire calamities which have 
been predicted will occur; families will 
not be broken up, nor the fabric of society 
shattered. As much meat will be fried 
as ever. and no babies will perish from in- 
attention; but, oh, the jokes! 

Leavenworth Times: ‘The passage of 
this law giving to women the right of 
franchise in municipal elections in the 
cities of Kansas places upon them a grave 
responsibility. [tis not a question whether 
the women of Leavenworth are in favor 
of or opposed to this law, but it devolves 
upon them a duty which they cannot af- 
ford to shirk—a duty the best ladies in 
this city will not shirk—for upon their 
action at the April city election much 
depends. As stated by the Inter-Ocean, 
the eyes of the country are upon Kansas, 
and especially upon Leavenworth, where 
open rebellion against the laws of the 
State exists. ‘I'he women of this city have 
it within their power to crush out this de- 
moralizing and degrading whiskey traffic, 
and they cannot aftord to ignore the great 
responsibility resting upon them. 


Emporia Globe: The ‘‘valamity” crowd 
who predicted the ruin of everything 
mundane in Kansas, and especially the Re- 
publican party, and the public morals, 
when prohibition was adopted, are now 
engaged in the sume business ‘at the old 
stands” on account of woman suffrage. 
Several of the ‘‘calamityites’ are now 
“original” prohibitionists and in a year 
will be loud friends of female suffrage. 
The “‘whirligig «f time” brings various 
changes, and these fellows get in on the 
big side whenever they are convinced 








which side — et ay Be these 
statesmen is that y 

all political eoqnely, ane wisdom la their 
little craniums, and unless they are con- 
sulied it is unwise to adopt any policy. If 
they are not pleased they immediately as- 
sume statesmunlike airs, and predict the 
ruin of the party. ‘The party need not be 
alarmed at this new dissatisfaction. It 
goes on, but the calamity fellows get left 
and have to catch up with the procession 
afterward. The purty need not flatter 
itself it will get rid of any of them so long 
as it is the biggest party. 

Council Blufis (la.) Nonpareil: Kansas 
has surrendered to the advocates of woman 
suffrage and placed the sexes upon equal- 
ity before the ballot-box and the law. Kan- 
sas has always been a progressive State. 
Aggressive in legislation, she has led gen- 
erally in the reforms of the day. Over- 
whelmingly Republican in polities, the 
State has gone steadily upward in the 
scale of intelligence and prosperity until 
to-day she stands almost on the top round 
of the ladder of national distinction in the 
sisterhood of States. ‘This last act will 
not serve to lessen public estimation in the 
Legislature that does honor to so great a 
State. For our own part we are glad to 
see these evidences of the blindness of 
Madisonian days passing away. ‘There is 
no just reason why women should be de- 
nied equal voice with men in making the 
laws and adminis'ering them. ‘The ex- 
periment made in other States proves that 
they are quite as competent to judge of 
men and merits as men are, and it proves 
that there is nothing but illusion in the 
expressed fears of some persons that to 
make voters of women is to unsex them. 
Women who vote will be just what they 
were before they voted, onlv more potent 
for good. The Topeka, Capital states the 
case exactly when it says: ‘*Good women 
will remain good; bad women will get no 
worse because of the new and responsible 
duties imposed upon them.” We shall 
not be surprised to see Lowa follow Kan- 
sas in this important legislation. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Herald: Governor Mar- 
tin, of Kansas, has signed the bill giving 
to Kansas women the right to vote in 
municipal elections. We have it upon good 
authority that the bill was passed in the 
hope of inducing immigration. 

Chicago Inter-Ocean: Kansas is taking 
the lead in advanced legislation for wom- 
en, having just passed a law giving women 
the right to vote at all municipal elections. 
The strength of the sentiment is shown 
by the vote of 25 to 13 in the Senate, and 
92 to 22 inthe House. ‘The result of this 
law will be watched with great interest 
throughout the country. If, as the advo- 
cates of this bill claim, by woman’s vote 
municipal affairs will be purged of the 
corruption which now festers about them, 
it will hasten the day of full suffrage for 
woman all over the land. A great respon- 
sibility devoives upon Kansas women, and 
the eyes of the country will be turned 
upon them in the municipal elections which 
oceur April 5. ‘The Jnter-Ocean will watch 
the effect, especially in the city of Leaven- 
worth, which is said to be in open rebel- 
lion against the prohibition law. 


a - 0 Oe SOS 
KANSAS JUBILANT. 


TOPEKA, KAN., FEB. 7, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Alth»ugh your readers already know 
that the municipal suffrage bill has passed 
the Senate. I feel moved to tell you how 
happy we Kansas women are for the first 
victory of the session. Four votes tospare, 
and one friend absent, was certainly en- 
couraging, especially when we think of 
the results last year. 

The change in the character of the re- 
marks by the members since last winter 
has been wonderful. No argument what- 
ever was brought against suffrage per se, 
and even our opponents took good care to 
preface their remarks with the statement 
that the time has passed for ridicule. The 
entire argument in committee of the whole 
was given to proposed amendments, and 
for a short time it looked as if we needed 
to be saved from our friends, as they 
were divided. At about five o'clock the 
committee “reported progress and asked 
leave to sit again.” Promptly, on going 
into committee the next day, the matter 
came up, and the same courteous tone 
pervaded the discussion that marked it the 
day before. Our old enemy, Senator Bu- 
chan, had the grace to say that while he op- 
posed the bill, in view of the character of 
the ladies who were asking and working 
this year, he must say that they were the 
good women of the State. 

Friday morning a few women went to 
the Senate to talk with some of our friends 
who wanted amendments. ‘They were in 
serene good humor, and ready to vote 
right. ‘The women began to gather singly, 
and in little groups. Almost impercepti- 
bly the vacant chairs were filled. We felt 
that this success insured victory in the 
House. 

In explaining his vote, ove senator took 
occasion to say that ‘*no good women were 
asking to vote;” that ‘the women who are 
doing the good works of this time don’t 
ask for it,” ete. Several senators resented 
this, as they explained their votes in favor. 
It was the only disagreeable word to us, 
from first to last. Old friends stood by us 
sturdily, and new ones maintained their 
ground nobly. 

To-night we took, to every member who 
voted for us, a button-hole bouquet tied 
with a tiny white bow. Ina very few 
minutes they were pinned to the coats of 





our friends, who really looked happier 
than the unadorned. 

You will rejoice with us, and you will 
have more abundant thankfulness ere the 
session closes. We thank God, and take 
courage, hoping that Kansas will, for the 
third time in her history, be the leader ina 
work for hamanity. T. 8. A. 
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A MARK FOR SHARP-SHOOTERS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is said that the remoustrants have or- 
dered a thousand copies of the Forum con- 
taining Col. Higginson’s article on ‘-Un- 
solved Problems,” to distribute through 
the State. Good! It will set women to 
thinking, and that is our great desire. If 
they will only exercise their minds upon 
political questions, we have no fear that 
they will not be led into a demand for suf- 
frage. ‘The Women's Christian Temper- 
ance Union affords a marvellous instance 
of this fact. All reads lead to Rome, and 
all work for the enlightenment or quicken- 
ing of women’s minds leads to suffrage 

Col. Higginson has furnished an admira- 
ble mark for our sharp-shooters. His 
mind is esseutially provocative, und he 
will call out by antagonism a power of 
speech which has rusted for want of whet- 
ting. Every consideration that he offers 
has its value, and should be weighed in 
considering the conduct of aftairs. But 
not one of them touches on the great prin- 
ciples of right and justice on which suf- 
frage rests. Of the thousands who will 
read his words, many will simply think of 
him as having deserted the ranks of suf- 
frage and as aiding the opposition to it. 
But there will be some, even of those who 
have not considered the subject before, 
who will be led to think more deeply 
on the subject. Perhaps even, fascinated 
by the literary charm of the writer, they 
will seek out his other works and read 
those admirable essays first published in 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, which seemed to 
place the subject in every possible light 
except the lurid glare which be has now 
thrown upon it—the glare of some half- 
extinguished torch, rather than the calm 
clear light of day. 

Then, too, in spite of that curious habit 
of mind which makes Col. Higginson 
always see the faults of his friends, and 
the objections to his own cause, he is at 
heart a thorough American, a Republican 
to the core (not in a party sense), anda 
suffragist by the whole tendency of his 
generous and noble nature. ‘Those whom 
he draws within the circle of his intellect- 
ual power will feel the influence of these 
essential qualities, more potent in the last 
result than the mere variations of his 
opinions. Soldier as he is, he does not 
like to be always marshalled in line; he 
likes to scout upon the hills and report 
the strength of the enemy’s forces, and I 
think we should make a mistake in believ- 
ing that he is ever going to desert his 
colors because he does not make light of 
the obstacles which the army has to en- 
counter. 

At any rate, it is doing service to bring 
out everything that can be said in opposi- 
tion to suffrage. We shall never attain 
to it by a slothful and easy avoidance of 
its difficulties, and we thank the remon- 
strents for contributing to spread the agi- 
tation which Col. Higginson’s words are 
caleulated to arouse. c. 





A KENTUCKY VIEW. 


RICHMOND, Ky., FEB. 19, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Senator Brown, of Georgia, in opposing 
the efforts of the honorable Senator Blair 
to protect women in that constitutional 
‘right of citizens of the United States to 
vote” which men enjoy so much in this 
country, lately said in the United States 
Senate chamber that he regarded the 
movement as an attempt to reverse the 
very laws of being. I have no doubt in 
my own mind that Mr. Brown would have 
to reverse the very laws of his being in 
order to do unto women as he would be 
done by in this matter, since St. Paul de- 
clares that the natural man is at enmity 
with God, and not subject to His laws. 
And I have no doubt in my own mind that 
the sooner Mr. Brown, and every opponent 
of the enfranchisement of women, reverses 
the very laws of his being, the better it 
will be for him, since Jesus says: ‘‘All 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them; 
for this is the law and the prophets.” 

Mrs. JAMES BENNETT. 











Bots, pimples, hives, ringworm, tetter, and 
all other manifestations of impure blood are 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
81 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Has a splendid stock of Long Party Gloves. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Pate SMe "Athan fe Piekert ne vill met 


Friday, March 4, 1.30 P. M.,a lunch be 
in honor of Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. ure we 


——_. 





Woman's Educational and Industrial pica. 
Speaker: Mi wont re pena Chris 
: Mra. A.C. ‘ a” 2 
tianity.” Free to all women.—The next *‘Mothers' 
M * at Women’s Educational and Industria} 
Union, 74 Boylston Street, will take place March |, 
at 3 P. M., conducted by Mra. A. H. Spaulding. 





Moral Education Association.—Mrs. H. &. 
Shattuck will lecture before this Association, a 


n and Tremont Streets, on Wednesday, 
2,at 3 P.M. Subject: “The One Standen Te 
public invited. 





Matrons in Police Stations. — A public hear- 
ing at the State House, Tuesday, March 1, at 10 
A. M., to consider the petitions now before the 
Legislature, asking for the appointment of women 
to care for women under arrest. The petitions are 
sent in by women’s organizations in this State askin, 
for matrons in the name of charity and practical 
help for women. 





Mr. and Mra. J. C. Morison, who keep a sum- 
mer hotel in New Brunswick, have come to Boston 
and opened a Dining Room at 73 Hancock Street 
(basement), where they furnish excellent meals, ad. 
mirably and daintily served, for 25 cents. They also 
take orders for home-made cakes, pastry, and salads, 
Mrs. Morison has a genius for and is an adept in the 
culinary art, and one who has tried it, hereby testi. 
fies tu the excellence of her work, and the pleasure 
it gives to partake of viand» prepared and served 
with such exceptional skill and taste. 


Mr. George Willis Cooke will give 81x lectures 
on “Woman in Literature,” at the New England 
Women's Club Rooms, 5 Park Street, Tuesday after- 
noons, at 3 o’clock : Jan. 25, ‘‘Learned Women of the 
Age of Elizabeth;” Feb. 1, “Lady M. W. Montagu 
and the First Literary Women ;”" Feb. 8, “Dr. John. 
son and the Blue Stockings ;’’ Feb. 15, ‘Walter Scott 
and the Women Novelists;” Feb. 22, “Harriet Mar- 
tineau and her Contemporaries ;”’ March 1, “George 
Eliot and the Literary Women of To-day.” Tickets 
for saje ut the boukstore of Cupples, Upham & Co., 
and at the Club Rooms; $2 for the Course; 60 cents 
single admission. 


Matrons in Police Stations.—A public meet- 
ing will be held in Tremont Temple, March 1, at 
7.30 o'clock, under the auspices of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, Moral Education Association, 
New England Woman's Club, Massachusetts Home 
for Intemperate Women, Moral Reform Society, 
Ladies’ Physiological Institute, and New England 
Woman's Press Association. Gentlemen whose 
names are appended heartily endorse this public 
meeting in behalf of the employment of women as 
= ae matrons: Hugh O’Brien, Mayor, Hon. F. 0. 
*rince, Archbishop Willams, Rev. R. k. Meredith, 
Rev. E. N. Packard, Rev. A. A. Miner, Joshua P. 
Bodtish, Rector of Cathedral, Rev. J. W. Ballentine, 
Rabbi Schindler, Rev Phillips Brooks, Rev. Frederic 
Courtney, Rev. George A. Gordon, Rev. Philip 8. 
Moxom, John Boyle O’ Reilly, Rev, Caleb D. Brad- 
lee, Rev. E. E. Hale, Rev. James Reed, Thomas J. 
Gargan, George O. Shattuck, Hon. William Gaston, 
James L. Little, John Mason Little, Thomas Mack, 
Frank B. Sanborn, Rev. E. J. Osborne, R. M. Pul- 
sifer, Charles H. Taylor, W. E. Barrett. 





A Competent Seamstress desires work by the 
day or week. Will work in an asylum or any insti- 
tution, with permanent employment. Can do all 
kinds of repairing, finishing off dresses, etc. Best 
of references given. Address Miss BURNS, Woman’s 
Journal Office. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with smal! 
means can, by the ‘*‘PgzcuNIARY AID SysTEM,” gain a 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—PREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Aswenemtoas Obeer- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural asteeye a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


Classic Collections 


OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


The following elegant and correct editions of cele- 
brated musical works are in constant demand by good 
players. 


Beethoven's Sonatas, Lebert and Von Bulow 
edition. In paper, Z vols., each, $3. 

The same in Cloth, embossed, 2 vols., each, $6. 
Chopin’s Mazurkas. In paper, $1. 

Chopin’s Nocturnes, Cloth, $1.50; paper, 60 cts. 
Chopin’s Waltzes. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cts. 
Schumann’s Album. Op. 68 and 1, paper, $1. 
Sonatinen Album, Fingered by Kohler, Cloth, $1.0: 
paper, 75 cts. 
Clementi’s Sonatinas, Op. 3%, 37 and 38, paper, 50 cts. 
Kohler’s Kinder (Children’s) Album, paper, 75c. 
MenéHehe’e Songs without words. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, $1, 

The above books, with the exception of Beethoven's 
Sonatas, are reprints of Peter’s celebrated editions of 
the same works, and are extra a and correct edi- 
tions, and faithful copies of the originals. 


Piano Classics, recently published, is a 
book filled with unusually good piano pieces of 
medium difficulty, by modern composers. 


Price, Cloth, $1.50; Boards, $1.00. 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR THE RETAIL PRICE. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS == CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 


Do not require Laundrying. Do not 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 

Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE 45 
represented, can always obtain the same, 


FREE OF POSTAGE, 
by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 


33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the follo prices : 
Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. per doz 
Cc 6“ 22. ve 
1.50 “ 














“= uffs,  40c. 20 
Ladies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ 85c. 

“« Cuffs, 30c.6 “ 1.70. 3.00 “ 
C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 
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